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the FULL LINE of 


McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 


ECONOMY POWER 
FOR EVERY FARM 
NEED 


Edicient, economical, cost- 
reducing power is an urgent need 
on every farm. Whether farm 
products sell at high or low lev- 
els, the choice and careful man- 
agement of power makes a world 
of difference in a year’s results. 
Wasteful methods lead to failure 
in times like these. 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 
have a great record of achieve- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands of 
farmers today are enjoying the 
extra benefits found only in me- 
chanical power —through the 
tractors shown on this page. 


One of these tractors will prove 
to be the key to your power prob- 
lems this year. Read the details 
accompanying the pictures in 
this line-up. Ask the McCormick- 
Deering dealer to show and dem- 
onstrate those that seem to an- 
swer your needs. We shall be 
glad to mail you a catalog cov- 
ering any model. 

e® @ ® 


| The New Farmall 12 provides all- 
purpose Farmall power in a size to fit 
small farms. Has the features and ad- 
vantages of the original Farmall tractor, 
scaled down in size, weight, power, and 
price. Weighs little more than a ton but 
displaces four or more horses in field 
work. Pulls a 16-in. or two 10-in. plow 
bottoms. Has capacity of 25 to 33 acres a 
day in planting and cultivating corn, cot- 
ton, etc. Uses your own equipment and 
special Farmall equipment. 


Two Larger Farmalls. Power farm- 
ing made a great step forward when the 
Farmall system was introduced by Inter- 
national Harvester. Farmall is the true 
all-purpose tractor which, for the first 
time, made planting and cultivating and 


all handling of corn, cotton, potatoes, and 
other row crops possible by tractor power. 
At the same time, any true Farmall trac- 
tor handles all power operations from 
plowing to belt work. Ideal for mowing 
and fast handling of the hay crop. Makes 
horseless farming practicable on any farm 
of any size. Now made in three sizes, fit- 
ting all needs. Only in these tractors can 
you get the many patented Farmall fea- 
tures and advantages. 


:8 The Regular McCormick-Deering 
15-30 and 10-20. These two veteran 
tractors are the standard farm power 
plants the world around. Today they rep- 
resent the latest word in mechanical re- 
finement. High-grade materials, ball and 
roller bearings at wearing points, one- 
piece main frame, removable cylinders, 
dust-proof and oil-tight housings, etc., all 
contribute to the long life and economy 
of operation essential to profitable farm- 
ing. The 15-30 and 10-20 are ready for 
drawbar, belt, and power take-off service 
in all seasons of the year. Remember that 
low-pressure pneumatic tires are now 
available for farm use with McCormick- 
Deering tractors. 


§ The McCormick-Deering Trac- 
TracTors. There are now two powerful 
tractors of the crawler type in the McCor- 
mick-Deering line. International Harves- 
ter has carried the idea of the track-lay- 
ing tractor to new levels of mechanical 
excellence. The result is the two Trac- 
TracTors, T-40 and T-20. These are the 
most accessible crawler tractors on the 
market. All parts, steering clutches, and 
brakes are so readily accessible that up- 
keep costs are surprisingly low. All mov- 
ing parts are sealed against abrasive sand 
and penetrating dust. The TracTracTors 
are used in orchard and grove cultivation 
and general farming. They are popular 
in all kinds of farm and industrial work 
where crawler power is required. 


<» McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. McCormick- Deering tractor 
owners are proud to know that their 
power is also the choice of industry in a 
great variety of power work. On general 
construction projects, on railroads, in 
mines, mills, and factories these tractors 
are at work with industrial equipment. 
They are standard power with practically 
every state highway department, some 
states owning as many as 500. In county 
road building and maintenance McCor- 
mick-Deering tractors cannot be beat for 
general utility and economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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APRIL MORNING 







The sun arises like a laughing god. 
The clouds are gauzy, floating butter- 
flies. 
Along the road are shining silver pools. 
A bluejay cries. ... 








If nothing else but Spring delighted me, 
Still I could bear the Winter’s tearing 




















































cold, 
Brave in knowing that the world would 
blaze 
With April’s gold. 
—Edith Grames 
Commenting upon our flax article of 
March, A. C. Arny, agronomist at the 
University of Minnesota, says he be- 
lieves it too optimistic. While the United 
States consumed for the period 1925-29 
about 40 million bushels of flax per year 
and produced around 18 to Ig million 
bushels, consumption has been greatly 
reduced by the depression. If any large, 
new acreage of flax is sowed in 1933, it is 
possible that more will be produced than 
Our young friends may read shout Peter Pan on page 22 is needed, thus setting aside our tariff of 
68 cents a bushel. 
oes  £ : | Se 
A young farmer stood before a county 
agricultural credit council seeking ad- 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE DAIRY vice as to the best way to escape pay- 
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By O. T. Coleman Good Breeding Paid 32 him much worry. A kind-faced farmer 
What Is New in Farming . : 6 Purebreds Beat Grad J ‘ 32 member of the council, a man who had 
Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 8 Dairymen Win T. B. Fight 33 . ; " ¢ ae 2 . 
By George W. Godfrey Testing Paid ~ made a modest fortune just farming, 
Breed N ews 34 sympathetically reviewed his problem 
Protein Paid 35 and then advised payment. These are 
JUNIOR AND CLUB Dairying Has Advantage 35 his words: “Young man, your future lies 
A Corner for the Little Folks. . . 22 before you. Your good name will be 
Our Girls BI ci aatiy Scie your most valuable asset. Protect it 
Gur Junior Fasmers = POULTRY even at great cost.” Repudiation of 
Stotler Makes Poultry Pay 13 debts and contracts may seem just to 
MISCELLANEOUS By Frank M. Chase : some right now. Certainly the golden 
Demand for Gold Caused the De- a — t — i. rule should be observed by creditors 
pression 10 mrp sa = ty a. as never before. But future years are 

_ ByG.F. Warren Gon Ciidee fam 6 going to exact a long price from those 
Prison Break (Story) is who choose what may seem now like an 

By Jobn Franklin Fellows easy way out of their financial difficulties. 
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seems useless to us and such a law might 
work hardship on its farmers. On a na- 
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NEVER BEFORE SUCH A CAR 
IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


And Even Now There Is Only One... And That 
One Is Pontiac—The Economy Straight Eight 


: nf Hi 
seine 7 
The 2-door Sedan, 


$635, f. o. b. Pontiac. 
Special equipment extra. 


985 


and up, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich. Special equipment extra. 
Easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


C28 


OONER or later you'll buy a Straight 
Eight—why not buy it now, when you 
can get a Pontiac Economy Straight 8 for only 
$585 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac? But that’s not 
all. It isn’t only easy to buy—it’s easy to own. 


Up to now there wasn’t any such car in the low 
price field. But now there is—a big Pontiac Econ- 
omy Straight 8—115-inch wheelbase; 3265* pounds 
of real weight; a 77-horsepower motor that gives 
you 78 actual miles per hour at a cost that makes 
this car really low price. 





A 2. 8 Bs: BAS 
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All cars may be good as far as they go, but only 
weight and size in the car can give you real big car 
comfort. If the weight and size aren’t there, it is 
really unreasonable to expect their results. And if 
your car hasn’t got the engine, you don’t get 
the performance. 


Women are delighted with Pontiac’s roomy, com- 
fortable interiors; beautiful new Fisher bodies and 
new Fisher No Draft Ventilation (individually 
controlled)—the first real development in closed 
car comfort and safety since closed bodies were 
first designed. 


In a very real sense Pontiac has—and only 
Pontiac has—what you’ve always wanted. Why not 
get it? Why shop, when you’ve known for years 
what you want—and know, before shopping, that 
Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight—is the car 
that gives you what you’ve always wanted. 


by the way— 


Tune in on the Pontiac Radio Program featuring Col. Stoopnagle and Budd, Jeanie 
Lang, William O'Neal, Andre Kostelanetz’ 25-piece orchestra and a mixed chorus, 
Columbia Network every Thursday evening, 9:30 p. m., E. S. T. 


* Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


the economy 
STRAIGHT 
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Contest Revived 
By O. T. Coleman 


| our cheapest pork, beef, mutton, 
milk, and butterfat is made on pasture, there has 
been a tendency for farmers to overgraze their 
pasture land during these times of low prices so 
that they might produce these livestock products 
as cheaply as possible. This fact, together with 
the lowered fertility and depleted humus content 
of pasture soils, and the hot dry summers, has 
caused those thin, bald, and weedy places to ap- 
pear in our once heavily sodded pastures. Since 
approximately half of the land in Missouri is in 
pasture and is affected by these conditions, farm- 
ers are becoming more interested in methods of 
improving their pastures. 

n order to call attention to the importance of 
this pasture problem and demonstrate methods 
of solving it, the Agricultural Division of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce offered $500 in 
prizes last spring to be distributed among 17 farm- 
ers in the western half of the state who did the 
best job of improving their pastures. The plans 
for conducting the contest and the methods of 
awarding the prizes were worked out in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the agricultural ex- 
tension service, who also assumed the responsibili- 
ty of aiding contestants in their efforts toward 
pasture improvement. 

The points on which each pasture was scored in 
this contest, and their respective values, were as 
follows: 

1. Variety of grasses and legumes and density 


Cf a I or oe ee ey ee eee 20% 
2. Management, including amount of stock 
carried, size of pasture, and so on........ 50% 


>) 


3. Cost of improving pasture and the amount 
of improvement 








Our cheapest livestock products are made on good 
pasture (Photo by Missouri College of Agriculture 


number does not vary greatly as a rule from year to year. 

His permanent pasture is divided so he can practice 
rotation grazing by moving his livestock from one pas- 
ture tothe other, thus allowing the grass in each of 0 
to get a good start before he allows it to be grazed off. 
Also he is careful not to let the cattle eat it too closely 
before he moves them to 








SEO TEE 20% 
4.Control of weeds 10% How It Was Done 
After all the scores had 1. Brush was grubbed 
been turned in by the pt ; ; 
county committee, the 2. Manure scattered on thin spots. 
oo Spee tee 3. Fertilizer and lime was applied. 
enault Todd of Howarc : 
County ab tie sala ho 4. Reseeding done where needed. 
had done the best job on 5 
the largest pasture acreage. 6. 
lodd farms 740 acres, 420 


. Weeds mowed in June and August. 
Early grazing and overgrazing avoided. 


another field. 

Korean clover was 
seeded on the thinner 
slopes on 60 acres of his 

asture land, and by al- 
aiae the bluegrass to go 
to seed on certain areas, 
some natural reseeding had 
taken place. Besides the 60 
acres of Korean clover 
seeded on the thin pointsin 








acres of which 1s in pasture, 


200 of this latter being plowable, and 80 acres being in 
woodland pasture. On his entire pasture land 340 acres 
was classed as good-to-excellent bluegrass, while the 
grass on the remaining 80 acres was rather poor. Todd 
pastured 116 head of cattle, 84 head of hogs, and 15 
head of horses on this land during the season. Since 
Todd regularly raises and sells cattle and hogs, this 





his permanent pasture, he 
had 30 acres of sudan grass and some alfalfa which he 
used for supplementary pasture in the middle of the 
summer while it was too dry for the bluegrass to furnish 
sufficient grazing. 

He had applied some lime and fertilizer to the alfalfa 
ground before seeding this crop but had not used any of 
this material on his regular | Continued on page 42 
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What Is New in 


Farming 


Tips You Can 
Use Today 





Nors may be planted this spring 
with reasonable expectation of a 
profit, according to the Agricultural 
Outlook of 1933 for Illinois. Plant- 
ings should be restricted to the bet- 
ter varieties which are of commercial 
value. Thru the courtesy of D. S. 
Snyder, of lowa, we are able to bring 
you the photograph of nuts shown 
above. The Thomas walnut origi- 
nated in Pennsylvania, and has 
proved hardy anywhere in lowa. 
The tree bears very young. Scions 
set in established trees about the 
first of June have made several feet 
of growth that season, and produced 
two or three nuts in the fall. The Mc- 
Farland chestnut is very productive. 
The Burlington hiccan is a natural 
hybrid between the pecan and the 
shellbark hickory. It ripens earlier 
than the earliest northern pecans, 
and can be grown farther north. The 
Fuller chestnut is very productive, 
and entirely hardy as far north as 
central lowa. Chestnuts make fine 
shade trees. They regularly produce 
at the rate of 1,500 pounds of hulled 
nuts per acre, which even at the low 
price of 10 cents a pound returns 
more than the land is worth. The 


Saving one operation by using a four-row cul- 
tivator and a four-row planter in combination 
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Winkler 
hazelnut is a 
native of lowa. The 
New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station de- 
scribes it as the largest of any 
American hazel yet found. Plants 
four years old have been known to 

roduce a pint of nuts. It is perfectly 
Landy in all parts of Iowa. Nut trees 
are not difficult to transplant if the 
tops are cut back severely. 
* 

While it is generally recognized 
that soybeans cause soft pork and 
are responsible for enormous losses, 
yet soybeans cannot be blamed for 
all of che trouble. A great deal of the 
soft pork on the market is caused by 
the effort on the part of the producer 
to supply the demand for light, lean 
hogs, and thereby marketing unfin- 
ished hogs which often kill out as 
soft carcasses. Hogs should not be 
fed whole soybeans, nor should they 
be marketed until they are finished. 

* 

It takes no more pasteurized milk 
to make a certain amount of growth 
than it does raw milk. This has been 
demonstrated in numerous tests at 
the Illinois Experiment Station. 

* 


















Left to right. 
Thomas Walnut, 
McFarland chestnut, 
Burlington hiccan, Fuller 
chestnut, and three Winkler 
hazelnuts. See item on this page 


Sodium hydroxid, or common lye, 
is the best sterilizing agent among 
the various chemical sterilizers used 
in the dairy industry. When lye is 
used, it is important to get a good 
quality lye with a high percentage of 
sodium hydroxid. However, lye can- 
not be used on a great many metallic 
substances, and in such cases chlo- 
rine sterilizers prove very effective 
when properly handled. Chlorine 
sterilizers are not effective in the 
presence of organic material, and for 
that reason it is essential that equip- 
ment must be thoroly cleaned before 
sterilizing. 


The use of agricultural lime in 
limited quantities should be re- 
garded as still an experiment, ac- 
cording to farmers in Linn County, 
Kansas. On the farm of J. A. Martin 
a plot receiving 150 pounds per acre 
was little better than the unlimed 
area. The next plot, which received 
350 pounds per acre, produced a full 
stand of sweet clover that made a 
good growth. Another plot receiving 
500 pounds of lime per acre did not 

roduce sweet clover that looked any 
fies than that grown on soil re- 
ceiving 350 pounds of lime. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois recommends 500 
pounds of lime per acre drilled in the 
row with the [ Continued on page 36 























bell 


Three times a day.” 


Ringing in New 


Recipes 


From the Successful Farming 


Tasting Test Kitchen 


Yellow and White Cake 


(A perfect cake for the Easter menu) 


White layer: 


4 egg whites or about 4 cupful 
l4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
6 cupful of sugar 

6 cupful of cake flour 

g teaspoonful of salt 

6 teaspoonful of flavoring 


Beat the egg whites until frothy, 
add the cream of tartar, and beat 
until they hold a point. Fold in the 
sugar gradually, then the flour sifted 
with the salt. Add flavoring and 
place in a layer cake pan lined with 
plain paper. Bake 25 to 30 minutes 
in a slow oven of 325 degrees. 

Yellow layer: 

1g cupful of butter or other shortening 

34 cupful of sugar 

4 egg yolks 

l4 teaspoonful of vanilla 

4 cuptul of milk 

14 cupfuls of cake flour 

| teaspoonful of combination type baking 

powder, or 2 teaspoonfuls of tartrate 
calcium phosphate baking powder 

lg teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the shortening and sugar. 
Add the egg yolks and beat very 
thoroly. Add the vanilla then the 


milk alternately with the flour which 
has been sifted with the baking pow- 
der and salt. Place in a greased and 
floured layer cake pan and bake at 
350 to 375 degrees for 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Put the layers together with: 


“Oh how the boarders yell 
When they hear the din 


ner 


CREAM FILLING 
14 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 cupful of milk 
2 beaten egg yolks 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla or other flavoring 
Blend the sugar and cornstarch 
and add to the milk which has been 
heated to scalding. Stir until smooth 
and cook for 10 minutes in a double 
boiler. Add the beaten egg yolks and 
butter and cook 3 minutes. Remove 
from the fire and add the vanilla. 
Cool slightly, spread between layers. 
Top with icing made from 2 egg 


whites mixed with 1% cupfuls of 


sugar, 6 tablespoonfuls of water, and 
1 tablespoonful of corr. sirup. Mix in 
a double boiler and beat with a 
rotary beater until thick. Add flavor- 
ing and beat until ready to use. Pile 


generously over the top and sides of 





V., Wisconsin. 


Chicken Loaf 


(Serves 8 io 10) 

2 cupfuls of soft crumbs 

1 cupful of thin cream 

2 beaten egg yolks 

1% cupfuls of minced canned or leftover 
chicken 

114 cupfuls of diced cooked carrots 

114 cupfuls of cooked peas or chopped 
cooked green beans 

1 tablespoonful of minced onion 

\4 teaspoonful of poultry seasoning or a 
combination of Sage, mag arjoram, and 
savory 











Salt and pepper to taste 
3 beaten egg whites 


Mix the ingredients in the order 
named and pour into a greased loaf 
0% Bake in a slow oven of 325 to 
350 degrees for 1% hours. Te out 
ona platter and serve with a sauce 
made from thickened chicken broth 
to which some cream has been 
added. A tablespoonful of cut pimen- 


to would adc 1 interest. -H. M.., Ind. 
Favorite Codfish 
(Serves &) 
Our North Dakota reader says 


“Thisis good” and we agree that it is. 

Dice or pull apart 1 pound of salt 
codfish. Cover with cold water and 
soak overnight. Drain and cover 
again with water and cook slowly 
until tender. In the meantime melt 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter, add 3 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and smooth 
to a paste. Add 1 cupful of milk and 
1 cupful of cream. Cook to a smooth 
thin sauce. Add the drained fish, 4 
hard-cooked eggs, diced, and I cup- 
ful of boiled rice. Season to taste 
with pepper and additional salt if 
needed. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake 45 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven of 350 degrees. Serve 
warm with a tart green salad and 
hot biscuits.—Mrs. L. J. M., North 


Dakota. [ Continued on page 20 
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When clouds appear 
like rocks and 
towers, 

The earth’s refreshed 
by frequent show- 
ers.—Proverd. 


A beautiful sunset in 
Glacier National Park 








Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


I wield the flail of the rushing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under. 
And then again I dissolve in rain 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

From “The Cloud” by Shelley 


Pei stands for seeding time 


with us and we have no busier sea- 
son. Both experience and experiment 
station reports prove that delay at 
seeding time, after the fields are 
workable, means a certain loss in 
yield. I used to think that because 
barley is supposed to stand more 
warm weather than oats, it could be 
successfully planted considerably 
later, but now we know that delay in 
barley seeding is fully as disastrous 
as it is with oats. The March issue of 
Successful Farming stressed the ne- 
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By George W. Godfrey 


cessity of early sowing of flax if it is 
to succeed. As a lad on the prairie 
when it was being broken up I re- 
member that flax was supposed to be 
successful if sowed up to June 1. But 
there was not the weed competition 
then that comes now on the old 
ground. It all means that in seeding 
time there is just as much incentive 
to drive hard as there is at harvest 
time. 
* * * 

The blowing of the soil on fall- 
plowed fields is becoming an increas- 
ing problem. The frost of winter 
pulverizes all the lumps and the 
spring winds whip it up in great 
clouds, as dry snow is drifted in the 
winter. Early stirring of the surface 
soil with a disk or spring-toothed 
harrow is the best check. Back of 


this is a condition that is more seri- 
ous than the flying dust. This blow- 
ing indicates the lack of vegetable 
matter in the soil. We are growing 
little timothy in our section. The 
prairie grasses disappeared long 
enough ago so that all their woody 
roots are decayed. Very little blue- 
grass is being plowed up. Sweet 
clover when plowed in the fall seems 
to increase rather than check this 
blowing. Even when it is allowed to 
grow up the second season and 
plowed under, sweet clover plants 
and roots decay so rapidly that little 
is left to hold the soil together. It 
is certain that we must try to de- 
velop some type of rotation that 
wil! occasionally leave in the soil a 
slowly decaying set of root fibers. It 
will work to [| Continued on page 43 | 















new style features 
must observe. 

Color. Natural shades of 
tans and grays are the 
choice. There will be 
browns, blues, and greens 
but very much softened 
and mild in tone. This is 
good news, since softer col- 
ors are much more flatter- 
ing. 

Weave. The fabrics are 
really most enticing. Thru 
some magic art, dame 
fashion is giving us wools, 
silks, cottons, and even 
linens that resemble one 
another in texture. Don’t 
say “how uninteresting,” 
until you see them. “Going 
in the rough” is exactly 
the term, as these fabrics 
are pebbly, blistery, 
bumpy, and anything but 
smooth, yet of such a 
weight that they are per- 
fect for spring. 
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Follow the Fashion Tips 


Tre Successful Stylist says: 
Spring is bringing the best of 
things to you in styles. Color, 
weave, and design are more un- 
usual than ever and there are some 


Ge 


high neckline is still good. Ties, 
bows, and scarfs throw monotony 
out of the picture. Sleeves are 


getting more slender and have 
fewer pleats. The waist 
line is lowering a bit but 


will not be too noticeable 
for a time. The skirt is not 
entirely neglected this sea 
son. The pleat comes back 
and is replacing the flare. 
Still, the entire skirt effect 
is fitted and slender. Pleats 
appear from the knee down 
to add width for walking. 
The length comes down a 
bit, too, and at the very 
best evening parties you 
will need ankle-length 
dresses. 

Now these are just sim- 
ply the tips of the fashion 
flares, and there is really 
much more to be said. I 
would be glad to help you 
plan your spring clothes. 
Pe »ssibly there is some spe- 
cial occasion for which you 
need a dress. Or do you 
need some advice about 








ne 


your young daughter's 
[| Continued on page 19 
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$2492 ) $9348 


Prints. Our old friend the print is with 
us again. The size of the design depends on 
the time of day. Small prints are proper for 
morning wear, and they gradually grow 
larger during the day. Evening clothes 
claim the largest. This is good news, too, 
since a print will go to most any kind of 
social event. An ideal combi- 
nation is a print dress and a 
lightweight wool coat which 
is harmonious. 

Styles. Silhouette changes 
are not startling but there are 
a few we must consider. The 





No. S-2492. What would be nicer 
for the high school girl’s banquet 
dress than this little frock? De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20, and 32 
to 42. 
No. S-9348. Here is the deep cape 
idea which is very new this 
spring. Designed for sizes 36 to 46. 
No. S-2533. A simple 
jumper dress of sheer 
wool and a cotton blouse 
will top off the spring. 
Designed for sizes 12 to 
20 and 30 to 40. 
No. S-2415. No cotton 
ensemble is as nice for 
the little girls. Designed 
’ for sizes 2 to 12. 
No. S-2246. A perfect 
model for the new spring 
prints. Wear this to the 
next club meeting. De- 
signed for sizes 38 to 50. 









Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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Demand for Gold Caused 


the Depression 


NOTE: G. F. Warren is professor of agri- 
cultural economics and farm management, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. His first article 
on the subject of gold appeared in the March 
SuccessFut Farminc.—Edifors 


\ - we do not understand the 


cause of any occurrence, everyone 
has an explanation, and one man’s 
explanation appears to be as good as 
another’s. For example, a 
doctor book written 45 


given weight of wheat is worth a 
given weight of gold. But the value 
of wheat depends on the supply of it 
and demand for it, and the value of 
old is determined by these same 
ote There are, therefore, four 
factors in price, not two as is com- 
monly supposed. 

Ordinarily, in a short period of 
time, the supply of wheat is the 


By G. F. Warren 


Most of the markets of the world 
were closed to gold, that is, they 
would not buy gold at anywhere 
near its true value and prohibited 
people from selling it at its market 
price. Therefore, the gold moved to 
the few markets that were open 
to it. The reduced demand reduced 
its value, so that large quantities of 
gold were necessary to get a little of 

anything else. This held 
for non-war materials as 





years ago listed many Index 


well as for war materials. 





causes for disease. Chol- 220 
era was due to “atmos- 
pheric conditions which 
make cholera possible.” 
luberculosis was heredi- 160 


Silver rose in price more 
than the average of all 
commodities. But this 
was not due to increased 
demand for silver or a de- 





tary. Typhoid was due to 
deadly sewer gas, and 
multitudes of other 
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creased supply of it. It 
was due to a shrinkage in 
the value of gold. 





causes. ““Many cases of 100 
hydrophobia seem to be 
merely the result of anx- 
iety and fear.” 
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There is nothing pecu- 
liar about this procedure. 
If half the markets of the 
world are closed to any 








After the cause of ty- 
phoid was discovered, the 


1785 1800 


1850 1900 


commodity, that commo- 
dity would become cheap 


1950 





multitudes of assumed 
causes all disappeared, 
because only the typhoid 


Chart used by permission of John Wiley and Sons, pub- 
lishers of “‘Prices’’ by G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson 


in the rest of the world. 
Why Did Prices Fall? 
The world gradually at- 


bacillus can cause ty- 
phoid. Sewer gases may 
smell bad, but they do 
not generate that bacil- 
lus. One who had been 
bitten by a mad dog had 
a good cause for fear— 
but fear did not cause hy- 
drophobia. 

The abysmal ignorance 
concerning the laws of 
prices is demonstrated by 
the thousands of causes 
which are paraded as the 
cause of the present de- 
pression, and even the 
most fantastic often has 
many intelligent adher- 
ents. When the cause is 
generally known, we find 
that there are just as 
many causes as there are 
for typhoid, namely, one. 
But just as in the case of 
typhoid fever, the disease 
may set up secondary 
troubles which, in turn, 
cause other troubles. 





THE index numbers of wholesale prices in the 
United States are shown in this graph. (Dotted 
line shows prices in gold, 1785-1932; I9g10-14 
equals 100.) At the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution the market for gold and silver in France 
disappeared. At that time the United States was 
on a “hard money” basis. The reduced demand 
for metal in France caused prices in the United 
States to rise 70 percent. Nearly all of this rise 
occurred in 41% years. Prices in England followed 
a similar course. 

England began attempts to re-establish the 
gold standard in 1818 and finally re-established 
it in 1821. This caused prices in the United States, 
which was on a “hard money” basis, to decline 
31 percent in 3 years. 

During the World War the demand for gold in 
most of the countries of Europe disappeared. The 
reduced demand caused prices in the United States 
to rise 126 percent. Most of this rise occurred in 
4% years. 

The return of demand for gold caused prices to 
collapse. France returned to gold in 1928. Prices 
in the United States declined 30 percent in the 
three years following 1929. 








tempted to return to the 
gold basis. But after mon- 
etary chaos, each coun- 
try, including the United 
States, desired an unusu- 
ally large gold reserve. 
Therefore, there was a 
frantic scramble for gold. 

The United States took 
a leading part in urging 
the world to go back to 
gold. Our bankers lent 
vast sums of money to 
foreign countries to put 
them on a gold basis, not 
realizing that the in- 
creased demand for gold 
would lower the price lev- 
el and make it impossible 
for these debtors to pay. 

France was in a pecu- 
liarly favorable position 
for returning to the gold 
standard because she re- 
ceived from Germany 
in reparations about as 
much as other countries 
lent to Germany. This en- 


What Is Price? One of the many 
reasons for failure to understand the 
cause of the depression is that people 
do not know what a price is. The 
price of wheat is a ratio of the sup- 
ply of gold and the demand for gold 
to the supply of wheat and demand 
for wheat. If we say that a ton of 
wheat is worth $20.67, we have 
merely said that a ton of wheat is 
worth an ounce of gold; that is, a 
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greatest variable of the four factors, 
because of weather. But since 1914, 
the greatest variable in the four 
factors is the demand for gold. 

Why Did Prices Rise? The real 
problem to explain is not why prices 
fell, but why ‘les rose. In May 1920, 
average prices of all commodities 
stood at 244, when pre-war was 100. 
Gold was worth less than half its pre- 
war value. Why this sudden change? 


abled France to establish large gold 
credits in the United States and Eng- 
land. She returned to the gold stand- 
ard in 1928, and the panic was 
soon on. 

An Historical Parallel. This is not 
the first time that such a situation 
has developed. When the French 
Revolution broke out, the United 
States was firmly established on a 
“hard [ Continued on page 16 











| Secrets in Blanket Washing 


By Eleanor Ahern 


There's beauty in the line of surf 
Of all the seven seas 

Sut just as white, my line of clothes 
Is dancing in the breeze. 


A.L. R. 


S IGNS of spring housecleaning are 
already to be seen—in the extra lines 
of blankets and other winter woolies 
flapping in the back yard on sun- 
shiny days—in the curtainless win- 
dows—and even in the paperhang- 
er’s busy air as he rushes about with 
his ladders and his paste buckets. 

Of all these things, the lines of 
bedding interest me most. Some- 
times the blankets hang straight and 
even, but often the edges are drawn 
up and the blankets themselves look 
thick and shrunken. When I see 
these sagging shapes, I always feel 
like going right into the house and 
offering unsolicited advice on “‘blan- 
ket washing.” I know that in many 
cases I should be welcome, for there 
is nothing more disappointing than 
to put a lovely soft blanket (perhaps 
a new one) into a tub of suds and 
have it come out several sizes smaller 
and hard and shrunken as well. 


Occasionally I see quilts—beauti- 
ful applique or piece-work ones 
faded and streaked, and “‘comforts” 
looking lumpy in spots and any- 
thing but “comfortable.” In most of 
these cases, proper washing would 
have kept the article looking as fresh 
and lovely as when it was new. 

Perhaps you’ll want to ask “What 
is the correct washing method for 
these things?” or more definitely 
“Why did my blanket shrink or my 
quilt fade during washing?” In 
answer I’|l explain below some of the 
common difficulties that arise in the 
washing of bedding and other house- 
hold articles. 

“Why do blankets shrink and how 
can shrinkage be avoided?’ Woolen 
fibers are covered with tiny notches. 
When the fibers are wet, these notch- 
es expand and are inclined to catch 
into one another. Rubbing pushes 
them together and fastens them so 
firmly that they cannot return to 
their original position, but remain 
pulled up and “matted”’ or “felted.” 
It is this condition that we call 
“shrinkage.” 

Blankets that are part cotton are 








less likely to shrink ‘because the cot- 
ton fibers keep the woolen ones 
apart. Hard surfaced and closely wo- 
ven blankets shrink less than fluffy 
ones because in the latter the wooly 
fibers are loose on the surface. It is 
doubly important, therefore, to 
avoid rubbing when washing all- 
wool articles that are loosely woven 
or made up of loose, long-fibered 
yarn. 

Besides rubbing, two other things 
should be avoided—strong soap and 
hot water. Both are hard on woolens. 

It doesn’t matter which of several 
methods you select for washing 
blankets if you remember these three 
precautions. 

1. Don’t use hot water or hang in 
an overheated place to dry. 

2. Don’t use harsh soap. 

3. Don’t rub any more than ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Incidentally, “rubbing” doesn’t 
mean merely rubbing on a board. 
Washing machine action consti- 
tutes rubbing also, Too much of 
it can be just as damaging as too 
much rubbing on a board. 

| Continued on page 78 | 
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THe head-on view of 
the 5-horse hitch. Note 
line arrangement on 
leaders and buck rope 
and lead chain arrange- 
ment on wheel horses. 












Big Team Hitches Reduce Costs 


By R. R. Thalman 


Bilonscs on the average farm re- 
ceive less consideration than any 
other farm animal. Proper feeding, 
grooming, and stabling are necessary 
in obtaining maximum horse power. 
Proper hitching of horses is sel- 
dom given any thought by the 
average farmer. Yet if man were 
forced to work with sore should- 
ers, sore neck, improperly fitting 
harnesses, and other physical 
discomforts, he would protest 
violently. Efficient production 
cannot be obtained under such 
conditions. More attention must 
be given to these essentials. Per- 
haps the most important at the 
present time is proper hitching. 
The size of the hitch and the 
method of hitching horses must 
be changed to meet new condi- 
tions if production costs are lowered. 
Multihitches, commonly called 
big hitches, are meeting these needs. 
These hitches originated in Wash- 
ington and Oregon where large teams 
were needed to pull combines, 4- 
bottom plows, and other heavy 
equipment. Improvement in these 
hitches has taken place gradually 
until today they are adapted to any 
farm in the United States where 
horses are kept. Their development 
has perhaps done more to lower the 
cost of horse power on the farm than 
any other thing in the field of horse 
management. The multihitch has 
many advantages. It fits into all 
types of farm programs, being just 


as practical on the 4-, 5-, 6-, 7-, or 
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Nebraska Experiment Station 


8-horse farms as larger ones. The 
employment of the multihitch usu- 
ally means working the horses strung 
out tandem fashion. They are hitched 
to a set of eveners that differ from 


lines and those on the leaders. All 
wheel and swing horses drive them- 
selves by means of check ropes, or 
buck straps, and tie chains. The ar- 
rangement sounds complicated but 

is much more simple than the 























common method of hitching and 
is actually the safest method of 
hitching horses. However, in 
demonstrating the hitch thru- 
out Montana and Nebraska, the 
writer has found the uninitiated 
driver nearly always skeptical. 
Questions are numerous. Let us 
consider some of them. 

First, what are the advan- 
tages of the tandem hitch? In 





the tandem hitch the instinct ot 





Eight-horse tandem hitch. Only eveners 
No. 43 and No. 30 need to be added to the 
regular equipment to make this hitch 


the common farm evener in that 
every horse is evened against every 
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The ‘*6’’ worked 3 and 3. This hitch can be 
converted into the 5 by substituting a sin- 
gletree for the doubletree on the left side 
and moving the load clevis to the right 


other horse. The team, regardless of 
number of horses, is driven with two 


a horse to follow the leader is 
brought into play. The leaders 

set the pace for the rest of the 
team and-in the bucking-back- 
and-tying-in system the rest of the 
team must work in unison. Crowd- 
ing, swaying back and forth, and 
sore legs from draw-chain interfer- 
ence or from trampling on each other 
are eliminated. Furthermore, the 
team is brought into a more com- 
pact unit for handling, which makes 
for flexibility. The working comfort 
is greater, breathing is easier, and 
trouble from overheating is reduced. 
Reliable figures are available, 
which show that the work done per 
animal is much greater in the tan- 
dem hitch. The horses walk faster, 
and because of less abuse, require 
less feed and care to keep them in 
good work- [ Continued on page 38 
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The laying house 
is comfortable and 
well ventilated 


Stotler Makes Poultry Pay 


By Frank M. Chase 


Cae STOTLER relies on 
chickens for a large part of his farm 
income. His confidence is not mis- 
placed. Poultry has proved profitable 
on his 80-acre farm in Woodford 
County, Illinois. In 1931, according 
to figures kept in cooperation with 
the University of Illinois, he ob- 
tained an average profit per hen of 
2.36. In the same year the average 
profit per hen in 78 farm flocks on 
which the university secured records 
was $7 cents, or less than one-fourth 
as much. 


take their time growing and fatten- 
ing, as they are intended for the fall 
market. 

The chickens are raised on about 
an acre of range, on which winter 
wheat is grown for shade. This al- 
ternates with a long-row garden. As 
a result, the chickens are not only 
on clean ground each year but there 
is a rotation of crops on the garden 
area. The chickens also fertilize the 
soil and help materially in keeping 
down insects. 


fore they are sold. This is not always 
necessary, however, as many of them 
fatten well while on range. 

Stotler’s practice is to turn off a 
bunch of broilers weekly thruout the 
summer. These he sells to a produce 
merchant at his nearest trading 
point, a city of about 1,700 popu- 
lation. In past years he has made 
numerous shipments to Chicago, 
but with varying results. Every- 
thing considered, he prefers to deal 
with the local man, with whom he 
can, and does, keep in close 
touch. When the local market 





Stotler raises poultry for 
both meat and eggs. He 
makes money on both. Alto- 
gether, he buys about 1,000 
chicks a year. From these, 
200 pullets are raised for the 
laying flock, while around 
700 birds are sold on the mar- 
ket. White Plymouth Rocks 
are raised for the market and 
single comb White Leghorns 
for laying. Care is taken to 
obtain good stock. The cock- 
erels sold locally for breeding 
purposes nearly pay for the 
chicks as they come from the 





On 78 ILLINOIS farms in 1931 
the hens paid their owners 52 cents 
an hour for labor income. But 
Clyde Stotler made $2.57 an hour 
for all of the time he worked with 
his flock. His egg price was lower 
than the average. 
how he did it contains some valu- 
able lessons for all of us.—Editors. 


This story of 


seems oversupplied with eggs, 
however, he ships a part of 
his production of these to 
larger cities. 

The laying flock, which is 
penned continuously, receives 
a mash made up largely of> 
homegrown feeds. It consists 
of 300 pounds of ground corn, 
300 pounds of ground hulled 
oats, 100 pounds of bran, 50 
pounds of alfalfa leaf meal, 
and 100 pounds of meat 
scrap. For minerals, two or 
three pounds of bonemeal, 20 








hatchery. 

The chicks are bought in 
three lots, a month apart. First, about 
March 1, comes a bunch of four or 
five hundred Rocks. These are hur- 
ried along and begin going to market 
the first week in May. Next come 
the Leghorns, which are also pushed 
so that the pullets will get to laying 
well before cold weather. Then, 


about May 1, the rest of the Rocks 
are bought. These are allowed to 


Three brooder houses are in use, 
one for the chicks of each age. All 
stand in the same field, but as they 
are located well apart the different 
lots graze mostly by themselves. 
Feed and water, in self-operated de- 
vices, are constantly available at 
each house. 

Usually the broilers are penned 
and fed heavily for several days be- 





pounds of finely ground oys- 
tershell, and one pound of 
salt are added. All the ingredients 
are thoroly mixed together at a feed 
mill in town. 

This ration is a little low in pro- 
tein, but he makes this up by feed- 
ing skimmilk. The fiber content is 
about as low as in the best commer- 
cial preparations. Removing the 
hulls from the oats before they are 
ground | Continued on page 44 
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PRISON BREAK 


A Serial in Three Parts--Part Three 
By John Franklin Fellows 


A young mining engineer, his sweetheart, and 
his sister fall into the evil clutches of an interna- 
tional cutthroat. With the young man safely in 
* prison on a trumped up charge, the villian pro- 
ceeds to kidnap the girls, and likewise to steal a 
most important mining patent. This chapter tells 


‘ THEIR cell that night, Mike 
and Carson talked over their plans. 
“We're all set,” Mike finally de- 
cided, “Except for two things. One 
of them’s—”’ 

Carson broke into one of his nerve- 
wracking fits of coughing. Mike 
watched him apprehensively. 
“That’s one of them,” he said. 
“Will you be in shape for a get- 
away?” 

The fierce light that Mike had at 
first mistaken for insanity came in- 
to Carson’s eyes. “I’m not going to 
be buried on that hill!’ he said 
harshly. 
~ Mike grinned. “The other catch 
is Savell,” he said. “If he’s tipped 
off the authorities, he’ll have me 
where he wants me, pushing up 
daisies.” 

Carson scowled at him. “You 
young bucks always think any one 
who looks at your girls is trying to 
steal them,” he grunted, then broke 
into another fit of coughing. “Any- 
how, you've got to take the chance. 
You’ve got to clear yourself of that 
murder. Ten years in here would do 
to you what it has to me.” 

“Nobody’s backing out,” 
said shortly. 


Mike 
* ok OX 


Six days which passed like years, 
and the seventh passing like a life- 
time! Mike Arden, under Carson’s 
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how it all comes out. 


orders as mine manager, had charge 
of the engine house which furnished 
power for the ore crusher and con- 
veyor belt. A tough job, and certain- 
ly the authorities could not com- 
plain of favoritism if a man was 
ordered to work in the little tin- 
roofed building that fairly boiled un- 
der the tropical sun. 

Mid-afternoon! Mike went to the 
door for a breath of air. The guard 
looked at him, but Mike seemed to 
be studying the long conveyor belt 
which carried the crushed stone out 
over the water. Forty feet above the 
surface, nearly a third of the way 
across the bay, the belt turned under 
to complete its cycle. The refuse shot 
down into the water below. And un- 
der guard, convicts were building a 
stone pier with it. 

One glance at the sea told Mike 
that the black schooner was round- 
ing the point! 

A little later, Mike needed another 








The little group on the stern of 
the Trix stood out sharply in 
the gunboat searchlight 


breath of air. From the doorway he 
could see the explosive house on the 
shore a hundred yards to the right 
of the conveyor belt. Carson was 
down there, and he seemed to be 
staggering slightly as he directed the 
unloading of another shipment of 
T. N. T. Mike frowned. The climb 
up to the starting point of the con- 
veyor belt was going to hit the old 
man hard. 


As THE sun sank toward the 
west it grew even hotter in the en- 
gine house. Mike threw off his sweat- 
soaked dungaree shirt. He was 
naked except for his trousers and a 
pair of fibre sandals. Again he 
stepped to the door, allowing the 
hot wind to dry him off. It was near- 
ly quitting time, and the guard paid 
little attention to him. 

The schooner was anchored less 
than a hundred yards from the other 
end of the conveyor belt now, and 











the dorsal fins of three tiger sharks 
were cutting the water in slow circles 
around her. The door of the explo- 
sive house was open, tho the T. N. T. 
had been stored away. Then ab- 
ruptly Carson staggered into the 
open. 

Mike saw him clutch at the door- 
jamb, slide slowly to his knees. He 
would have given ten years of his 
life to run to the old man’s aid, for 
he knew that Carson would never 
make the hill. 

The roar of the ore crusher 
stopped, and it was suddenly quiet. 
Carson looked about him and tried 
to pull himself to his feet. Two 
guards started toward him, to help 
him up, Mike thought, until he 
heard a sharp command: 

“Levez vous, niguard!”’ 

The guard in the door- 
way of the engine house 
looked at Mike and 
laughed. “The old fool’s 
stallin,” he said, “so he 
won't have to work to- 
mor——”’ 

“Smack!” Mike let him 
have it on the jaw, 
grabbed him before he 
could fall outside, and 
dumped him on the floor 
behind him. 

Down below, Carson 
had climbed to his feet 
again. The two guards 
were jeering at him. 

“To be free!” Carson 
cried abruptly. “Free at 
last!’ 

“Why doesn’t he step 
on it?” Mike muttered. 
‘“Didn’t he light the 
fuse?” 

As tho in answer to 
Mike’s unspoken ques- 
tion, Carson waved a 
hand in Mike’s direction. 
Something left it at the 
end of its arc, and hurtled 
thru the doorway of the 
powder house. Mike 
cursed as he dived backwards to 
the floor. 

In the same instant, the very is- 
land seemed to lift up out of the 
sea! A noise like a thousand thunder 
claps rolled into one hurtled thru 
the still air, pounded against the 
wall of the engine house, crumpling 
it like an egg shell. Mike slid along 
the floor nearly three yards. 


a 
STRUGGLING to his feet, his 
first move was to throw in the 
clutch of the conveyor belt again. 
Then he looked out. The explosive 
house, the two guards, Carson, were 
gone! Where they had been was a 
volcanolike crater. And the smoke 
fog, rising slowly from it, added to 
the illusion. 

Mike leaped down onto the con- 
veyor belt, burrowing into the 


crushed stone. His sandals were lost, 
and the sharp stuff cut his feet, bit 





into his naked torso as he threw 
himself prone. But he did not feel it. 

Looking down as he was carried 
swiftly along, he viewed the scene 
below. Guards were rushing about 
while the convicts, standing in groups 
like bewildered sheep, watched them. 
No one seemed to know just what 
had happened or who had been 
killed. 

Mike smiled thinly, and his eyes 
were glassy. Carson at least had got 
his wish. He would never be buried 
on the hill! 

Rapidly the belt rolled Mike along 
toward the end of the stone pier. 
There was enough gravel on it to 
make a considerable splash as it hit 
the water. But no one would be 
looking to sea then, anyway. 


Directly ahead was the black 





Thought of escape 
jungles seldom came to a convict 


schooner. It did look like the Trix in 
spite of the black hull and Marconi 
rigging. With two lungfuls of air and 
the dive from the conveyor belt, 
Mike could almost reach it under 
water. 

Zipp! The conveyor belt had 
dropped away under him. He was 
shooting out and down, a shower of 
gravel suspended about him. Bal- 
ancing himself in the air, he had 
time to suck in a deep breath, then 
slid into the foaming water. 

As he shot along under the sur- 
face, he saw dozens of fish floating 
belly up on the surface above him. 
No danger of sharks then. As Carson 
had figured, the explosion had killed 
them or frightened them away. 

When his lungs could stand the 
strain no longer, Mike turned onto 
his back and stuck his nose above 
the surface. Two deep breaths and 
he was down again. Another inter- 





thru 


15 


val of swimming, and the black hull 
loomed above him. The craft was 
slowly getting under way. 

He let the rudder slip past and 
swam in under the off-shore side, 
grabbed the rope hanging there, and 
rested awhile as the craft drew slow- 
ly ahead. Then he clambered up and 
dived over the rail. It was not until 
then that he saw that the schooner 
was the missing Trix! 


FLATTENED on the deck, still 
trying to adjust himself to the start- 
ling discovery, he looked up as a foot 
scraped the deck behind him. ‘‘Sa- 
vell!’’ he said harshly. 

Savell smiled down at him, but 
his eyes were like those of a striking 
snake. “Surprised to see me?” he 
asked, then as Mike started to get 
up: “Better lay low until 
we round the point.” 

Mike settled back, but 
his lips drew into a thin 
line. So Savell had cap- 
tured the missing Trix! 
It’s valuable cargo of 
mining equipment! 
““How’d you get aboard? 
Where are Helene and 
Nancy?” 

Savell laughed. It was 
scarcely a pleasant sound. 
“Worried about them, 
are you?’’ he asked. 
“Then you'll listen to 
reason.” 

Mike put two and two 
together. “Prisoners?” 

Savell said: “A neces- 
sary precaution. They 
won’t be harmed if you 
show good sense.” 

‘*‘Meaning?’”’ 
asked coldly. 

“That you'll set up a 
screening system for me 
while you’re under cov- 
er,’ Savell supplied. 
“Then I’ll see that you’re 
provided with enough 
money to make the 


Mike 


tropical 


States.” 

Mike laughed harshly. ““You’d be 
likely to,” he said, “with what I’ve 
got on you now. There’s theft, per- 
jury, murder—” 

Savell said mockingly: ““You have 
my word for it that the alternative 
will be unpleasant for your sister. 
And as for Miss Reynolds—” 

Mike sprang to his feet and 
stopped Savell’s startled cry with a 
left to the mouth. Savell slumped to 
the deck, groaning. The sailor at the 
wheel started forward with a shout. 
But he was not needed. 

“Still usin’ your dukes, eh?” came 
a familiar voice from the compan- 
ionway. 

Mike whirled to see Dutch Steu- 
ber lumbering toward him. All of the 
men on deck had forgotten they 
were still under the walls of the 
prison. 


Steuber [| Continued on page 29 
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Demand for Gold Caused the Depression 


[ Continued from page ro | 


money” basis. France was a very impor- 
tant industrial nation. She closed her 
markets to gold and silver by refusing 
to buy them for what they were worth. 
For many years, France was on an 
inflated paper money basis. Gold and 
silver moved to England and the United 
States, and the extra supply caused a 
sudden shrinkage in their values or a 
sudden rise in prices. Prices in the 
United States on a “hard money” basis 
rose 70 percent. Most of the rise occurred 
in 4% years, just as was the case in the 
World War period. Later, England sus- 
pended gold payments and prices rose 
still higher. The rising price level made 
George Washington’s administration a 
period of great prosperity and 
happiness and had much to do 


The deflation of debts has scarcely 
begun. If we are to go thru with defla- 
tion, we must plan to cut public and 
private debts in a way that has never 
before been done in this country. 


Can Deflation Be Completed? If we 
wish to follow the deflation process, it is 
well to be practical and ask whether de- 
flation can be completed. This is not a 
business cycle. It cannot be wished away 
by confidence statements, even from the 
highest authority. In severity, it is un- 
like any previous experience in this 
country. During the panic of 1873, 
wholesale prices of 30 basic commodities 
dropped from an index of 140 in August, 


for their money. A more severe drop 
ruins not only the owner but the mort- 
gage and bond holder. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
that there is very little chance of carry- 
ing thru the process of deflation. If we 
persist in efforts to carry it thru, there is 
serious danger of social breakdown and 
of final inflation. If deflation cannot be 
carried thru, the most conservative pro- 
cedure is orderly reflation. 

Reflation. Reflation means restoring 
the price level to which business is ad- 
justed. It is an honest price level. Infla- 
tion. means raising the price level beyond 
that to which business is adjusted. 

Reflation means definitely cheapening 
the dollar, which is now in- 
flated in value. It cannot be 





with the popularity of that ad- 


done by credit or currency ex- 





ministration and the firm es- 
tablishment of the Union. 


AFTER the war of 1812, the 
United States returned to a 
“hard money” basis and was 
again firmly established on 
such a basis. Later, England 
decided to return to a metal 
basis. Three years of more or 
less successful efforts finally 
terminated in the establish- 
ment of the gold basis in 1821. 
This caused prices in the Unit- 
ed States to decline 31 percent 
from 1818 to 1821. The situa- 














pansion, or by any other means 
and still maintain the dollar as 
23.22 grains of pure gold. It 
can be done by reducing the 
weight of gold in the dollar, by 
establishing a dollar which is a 
mixture of gold and silver, or 
by some other equally drastic 
change. 

The new dollars, whatever 
they may be, should be made 
legal tender for all purposes, in- 
cluding payment of debts which 
call for the gold clause; that is, 
the gold clause would be in- 
validated by a Congressional 








tion was very similar to the 
present, but in those days our 
citizens were largely self-suff- 
cient, public and private debts 
were of much less consequence, 
so that prices were also of far 
less consequence. 

Reflation or Deflation? Most 
of the business life of all per- 
sons who are under 40 years of 
age has been spent under a price 
level 40 to 100 percent above 
pre-war. Our entire debt, tax 
and price structure was be- 
coming fairly well adjusted to 
a price level about 50 percent 
above pre-war. This adjust- 
ment was not due to lack of 
foresight or to human iniquity. 
No one can live under such a 
price level and not become ad- 
justed to it, because every 
transaction is affected. 

There is just about enough 
gold in the world to sustain 
pre-war prices if gold were used 





breeding work. 


Wallace Morgenthau 


In High Positions 


Meer two men whose judgment must mean much to 
agriculture in the coming years—Henry A, Wallace, secre- 
tary of agriculture in the cabinet of President Roosevelt, 
and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board. Mr. Wallace at the time of his a 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer and The Iowa 
Morgenthau is the publisher of The American Agricultur- 
ist, an eastern farm paper. 

We have been closely associated for many years with 
Mr. Wallace, his office being only about a block from ours. 
We have confidence in his honesty and sincerity. He is a 
deep student of genetics especially as it applies to corn 
He is likewise deeply interested in econo- 
mics and rural life development. 

Mr. Morgenthau spent a pleasant day with us last 
summer and left a very favorable impression. He is an 
intelligent, kindly type of man, easy to like. He was chair- 
man of the New York Agricultural Advisory Committee 
when President Roosevelt was governor of that state. 

Both men have knowingly accepted difficult positions. 
We wish them all success with the trying problems which 
they are asked to solve.—Editors. 


intment was 
omestead. Mr. 


act. The creditors may count 
themselves lucky to receive one 
of the new dollars rather than 
get nothing, as many of them 
are now getting. 

Any definite monetary 
change will undoubtedly need 
to be preceded by suspension 
of the exports of gold and sus- 
pension of gold payments with- 
in this country. 

Wanted: A Measure of Value. 
We are running a highly com- 
plex civilization based on divi- 
sion of labor and private enter- 
prise. The battery for such a 
civilization is the medium of 
exchange. While this civiliza- 
tion has become highly de- 
veloped, no progress ee been 
made in developing a measure 
of value. We are still using a 
single commodity as the meas- 
ure of all exchanges and of all 
promises to pay in the future. 
The value of this commodity is 








with pre-war efficiency. But 
pre-war efficiency is not to be 
expected after the greatest period of 
monetary chaos in history. No amount 
of “confidence” statements can change 
these facts. We are, therefore, confronted 
with the necessity of either restoring the 
price level to the level that prevailed 
when public and private debts were con- 
tracted, or of cutting public and private 
debts to the price level. 

Thus far, all our policy has been one of 
deflation, but we are perpetually trying 
to prevent deflation sa occurring by 
government lending and attempts to 
hold up the price of this or that thing, 
while wrecking the whole price structure. 
We should either deflate, or reflate. 
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1873, to 114 in December, 1876, or a 
drop of 19 percent. In this present panic, 
wholesale prices of the same basic com- 
modities dropped from 142 in August, 
1929,to 69 in December, 1932, or a drop 
of 51 percent. 

In the depression of 1873, railroad 
bonds rose continuously in price except 
for a very brief slight drop. This time, 
correspondingly good bonds have fallen 
in price. The banking structure is large- 
ly undermined. A moderate depression 
ruins stockholders and farm-owners who 
are in debt but leaves the bondholders 
and mortgage holders in comparative 
safety, and with a rising buying power 


determined by the supply of 
it and the demand for it. When- 
ever either the supply or the demand 
changes strikingly, a severe strain is 
placed on our civilization. 

The strain is now so severe that thru- 
out the world, there is a wide-spread 
movement to do away with our type of 
civilization and substitute one that is 
completely controlled by committee ac- 
tion. The greatest menace to our civiliza- 
tion is not propaganda from Russia but 
from our own failure to perfect this one 
antiquated cog in our civilization. We 
need a money which shall have a con- 
stant buying power for the average of 
all commodities, rather than one based 
on a constant [ Continued on page 37 
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keep costs 
low with 


Ford owners — get the lower operating costs that 
come when you use this oil — made especially to 
meet the lubrication requirements of your engine 
— Mobiloil “AF”! Lower gas and oil consump- 
tion, fewer repairs, and longer car life have made 
Mobiloil the largest-selling oil in the world. 

Read what the Ford Motor Car Company says in 
the Ford Instruction Book: ‘Proper lubrication can- 
not be overemphasized . . . Proper lubrication has a 
vital effect on the life of your car...Only high-grade 
engine oil should be used in the engine. Inferior oils 
have a tendency to carbonize quickly, also ‘gum 
up’ on the piston rings, valve stems and bearings.” 

Follow this advice from the manufacturer of your 
car! Start the spring driving season off right — drain 
and refill with Mobiloil “AF” today — and save 
money all year! 


. 4-6 O Bed 


CORPORATION 
MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM 


Mobiloil 


For transmission and differential lubrication of 
your car be sure to ask for Mobiloil “C”, famous 
for protecting and quieting your gears. 

P7 7 7 
Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio program, “The Inside 
Story of Names that Make the News,” every Friday night at 
9:30 E.S.T., Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


Mobiloil “AF” 


STUDEBAKER 
PLYMOUTH 

Where the major portion of car operation is 
at relatively low speed, such as in city driving 


and on short runs, the next lighter grade 
should be used, Mobiloil “A”. 





HUDSON 
DODGE 


FORD 
PONTIAC 











VACU UM 
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Most of the activities at 
Elm Lawn Farm have to 
do with livestock . . . white- 
faced cattle, horses, hogs, 
calves and poultry. 480 
acres of land supply graz- 
ing and grain for feed. 


“No yellow, 


This is the beautiful house 
at Elm Lawn Farm where 
Mrs. Plumb keeps every- 
thing immaculately clean 
with P anv G White Naph- 
tha Soap. All the buildings 
here are pure white. Every- 
thing looks clean and in the 
house every little thing 
is sparkling clean because 
P anv G, the white naphtha 
soap, is on the job. 






blurry look with 


fast-rinsing P anv G” 
says Mrs. W. G. Plumb, Elm Lawn Farm, Tuscola, Ill. 


Mrs. Plumb, the charming “lady-of- 
the-house”’ at Elm Lawn Farm, led me 
to a bright sun-porch filled with gay 
wicker furniture—and soon we were 
having a pleasant chat about P AND G. 

“Here,” said Mrs. Plumb, after step- 
ping into the house for a moment, “I 
want you to see these linens I’ve always 
washed with P AND G. This tablecloth 
is about 4 years old and these napkins 
are about 6 years old.” 

I wish you could have seen those 
pieces. They were just as snowy and 
crisp as new linens straight from the 
store. No gray or yellow look which 
often comes from gummy soaps or yellow 
soaps that are hard to rinse out. 


ee 





Mrs. Plumb gave PANDG especial 
praise for the way it keeps colored 
goods bright and fresh. No fading or 
dull, blurry look after a P AND G wash. 

“P AND G always leaves things fresh 
and clean-smelling too,” she said. ““You 
know, some soaps leave a stale, soapy 
smell, But not P AND G. P AND G 
makes things look clean and smell 
clean and feel clean. P AND G clothes 
never have that harsh stiffish feel.” 

If every woman in the country could 
visit this or the other P AND G homes 
I’ve told about, they’d never again use 
anything but P AND G. It saves work, 
saves money, saves clothes. It never 
gets gummy, never wastes away in the 
water, never sticks to clothes and dishes. 
And P AND G costs less than most soaps 
because it is made and sold in such huge 
quantities. Buy 8 or 10 bars at a time 
and see how much you save. 


PanoG White Naphtha S$ oap 


saves work, saves hands— 


rinses fast, never gets gummy 
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Blanket Washing 
| Continued from page 11 | 


Naturally, the easiest way to wash 
anything as heavy as a bed blanket is 
by machine. It is a safe way also if care 
is taken to protect the woolen fibers from 
their natural enemies—heat, harsh soap, 
and excess rubbing. 

Be sure that you use only lukewarm 
water (it should feel slightly cool to the 
wrist). Fill the machine to the water 
line, and add enough mild soap to make 
a good, rich suds. Put in the blanket and 
run the machine for 3 to 5 minutes—no 
more. This amount of agitation will not 
do any harm, Take the blanket out, 
drain off the soiled suds, and replace 
with fresh. Return the blanket and run 
the machine again for 3-5 minutes. Un- 
less the blanket was unreasonably dirty, 
it will be clean by this time. Badly 
soiled spots should be rubbed gently by 
hand, as should bindings. 

“Should blankets be rinsed in slightly 
soapy water or in clear water?” 


Tus question always comes up in con- 
nection with blanket washing. Many 
women think that a sudsy rinse leaves 
the blanket softer and fluffer. Actual 
comparisons of blankets and other wool- 
en things rinsed both ways do not show 
any difference whatever. 

The important thing about rinsing is 
the temperature of the water which 
should be just lukewarm like the suds. 
I like to run the washed blanket thru a 
very loose wringer directly into a tub of 
lukewarm rinse water. If the water is 
hard, it should be softened with a mild 
softener for rinsing as well as for washing. 

Two rinses are needed to remove all of 
the soiled suds and a third is often de- 
sirable. Blankets may be run again 
thru loose wringers before hanging up to 
dry, or they may be hung up dripping 
wet. In either case, they should be hung 
evenly over the line and pulled into 
shape at the edges. 

Some women find it convenient to 
rinse blankets outdoors with a hose. 
They transfer the blankets from the 
suds directly to the line, where they run 
the hose freely over the surface, turning 
the blanket at least once to insure thoro 
removal of the soap. 


Ir IS wise to choose the day for blanket 
washing. A clear, sunshiny day with a 
light breeze stirring provides ideal dry- 
ing conditions. When entirely dry, the 
blankets should be taken down, shaken 
or brushed lightly, and folded ev renly be- 
fore being put away for the summer. It 
is wise to wrap each blanket separately 
so that if one is needed before the others, 
the whole package will not have to be 
disturbed. Moth-proof bags are fine for 
storing blankets, tho newspaper wrap- 
ping is just as satisfactory provided it is 
tight enough. Use plenty of paper and 
seal the edges together with paste or 
gummed paper tape—the kind grocers 
use nowadays to fasten packages. 

“What can be done to prevent fading 
or bleeding of colors in quilts?” 

Unless the colored material is not fast 
to water, there is no reason why quilts— 
either applique or piecework—shouldn’t 
be as bright and clear after washing as 
before. 

All they need is reasonably careful 
treatment, which consists of lukewarm 











water, mild soap, and quick handling. 
Never soak a colored quilt for any 
length of time nor let it stand in the 
suds or rinse water. Be sure also to 


fore hanging up to dry and again choose 
a day with good drying conditions. 

You can see why colors that are not 
absolutely fast will run or bleed more 
when a great deal of moisture is present. 


ay out as much water as possible be- 


The dye is carried by the water from one | 


place to another. This condition is 


exaggerated by strong soap which loos- | 


ens dye and by hot water which spreads 
it rapidly. 

Can “‘comforts” be washed with any 
degree of satisfaction?” 

The lining is the thing that offers most 
difficulty in the washing of comforts. If 
it is made of cotton or wool sheeting, 
which is either quilted or tied closely 
into the cover, the whole thing can be 
washed together. However, when the 
filling is only loosely tied in, it is nec- 
essary to remove the cover and wash the 
lining and top separately—otherwise 
the filling will bunch together to give 
the lumpy appearance so commonly 
seen in washed comforts. 

The easiest and most satisfactory way 
to wash comforts is by the soaking 
method. Prepare a big tub of lukewarm 
suds (made with mild soap to protect the 
color.) Fold the comfort lengthwise and 
then into a square which will fit into the 
tub. Immerse and let soak about 10 
minutes. Punch down occasionally. 

If you can adjust your wringer loose 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





enough, run the folded comfort thru into | 
a fresh suds bath, Otherwise simply lift | 


the comfort from the soiled suds to a tub 
of fresh suds. Repeat until all the dirt 
is removed. 

Rinse thoroly by transferring from 
one tub of clear water to another or by 
hosing on the line as suggested for 
blankets. Turn frequently during drying. 

Quilted or closely tied comforts can 
be washed and rinsed safely by machine, 
provided the machine is run only for a 
few minutes at a time. 


Follow the Fashion Tips 


[| Continued from page 9 | 


clothes? If you will send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, I will gladly 
advise you on materials, styles, or 
clothes etiquette. You will want some 


new dresses, so let me help you plan | 
them if only for breakfast getting. I | 


promise more style tips next month.— | 


Successful Stylist. 


Vitamin C in Dried 
Fruits 


ALrHo dried fruits such as figs, apri- 
cots, prunes, and so on, usually contain 
no vitamin C, it has been discovered that 
the vitamin C is retained during the 
drying process if the fruit is treated with 
sulfur dioxide. The treatment with sul- 
fur dioxide was originally used not as a 
preservative of the nutritive value but 
as a bleaching agent. Curiously enough 
this treatment protects the vitamin from 
destruction during dehydration. So the 
next time you buy figs and the label 
reads, “Bleached with sulfur dioxide,” 
you can smile smugly and know that you 
are carrying home a package containing 
vitamin C.—M. H. I., Wisconsin. 





Trouble 





enters through the MOUTH 


Germs enter the mouth every time you open it. 
With every word you speak, with every bite you 
take, they enter by the millions—and they breed in 
the warmth and moisture of the mouth and throat. 


If you would avoid tooth decay—if you would 
prevent infection—guard the mouth! 


Kill germs with LISTERINE 


Germs cannot live in the presence of Listerine. 
In clinical tests, this safe, pleasant-tasting 
antiseptic has reduced the number of germs on 


mouth surfaces by as much as 99 percent! 


It begins to kill germs, millions of them, the 
second it enters the mouth. You can feel it at 
work. There is a refreshing sensation of true 


cleanliness and exhilaration. 


While harsh, nasty-flavored antiseptics would 
irritate the tissues and cloy the taste, Listerine 
is both harmless and agreeable. The smallest 


child will use it—and like it. 


For your health’s sake, gargle every morning 
and every evening with Listerine, the safe anti- 


septic with the pleasant taste. 





Keep teeth white and sound with 
Listerine TOOTH PASTE...25/ 


It is now known that tooth decay is 
caused by a germ—the lactobacillus. 
Listerine Antiseptic is fatal to this germ, 
as to all others. When you gargle regular- 
ly with Listerine you are therefore taking 
a most important measure for the preser- 
vation of your teeth. 

But brushing the teeth is also a vital 
part of dental care. 

For this purpose you could not use 
anything better than Listerine Tooth 
Paste (25¢ a tube). It contains a new 
cleansing and polishing agent which is 
harder than tartar and so removes it, 
but which is softer than tooth enamel 





and so leaves it unscratched, unharmed. 

You will be immediately delighted with 
the results from this dentifrice. It restores 
life and sparkle to dull, cloudy teeth in an 
incredibly short time. Moreover, its taste 
is pleasant. 

Once you use it, you will never again 
pay double its price for a less efficient 
tooth paste. The money you will save— 
about $3 a year—will be welcome, no 
doubt. But it will mean very little in 
comparison with the amazing improve- 
ment in your teeth! 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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HOUSANDS of men and women agree! 
This crispy, golden-flaked cereal is the 
finest-tasting breakfast dish they know. 

But more than that, for years Post’s Bran 
Flakes has been professionally recommended as 
precaution against constipation that comes 
from lack of bulk in the diet. A dangerous 
condition that is often the unsuspected cause 
of listlessness, “‘low’’ spirits, ill health. 

A safe, effective regulator 
Post’s Bran Flakes helps to protect you against 
this insidious trouble. For it provides neces- 
sary bulk, and thus helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness and to insure normal elimination 
of food wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, 
iron and Vitamin B. 

That is why you, and your children, too, 
should have Post’s Bran Flakes regularly, on 
this health program: Plenty of exercise and 
sleep . . . water between meals... milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables in your diet. And a daily 
helping of Post’s Bran Flakes. 


Make this two-week test 


Try this health program for two weeks. Start 
eating Post’s Bran Flakes at once—today—and 
see how easily it helps to keep you regular and 
feeling fine. You will love it... served plain, 
or with fruits or berries. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a product of General 
Foods. Your grocer has it. 
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Molded Salmon Salad 


(Serves 10) 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

4 cupful of cold water 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of mustard 

2 beaten egg yolks 

114 cupfuls of scalding milk 

11% tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 teaspoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice 

1 No. 1% can of salmon broken into bits 

1 cupful of cooked peas 

¥% cupful of diced celery 

4g cupful of diced sweet pickles or olives 

(may be omitted) 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Mix the salt and mustard, add 
the beaten eggs, and combine. Add the 
scalding milk and cook until slightly 
thickened. Add the butter and stir into 
the gelatine mixture. Add the remaining 
ingredients and pour into individual 
molds. Chill until firm and serve on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise.—Mrs. F.J.G., Ia. 


Bacon Cheese 
Sandwiches 


(Makes 6 sandwiches) 
Force four slices of uncooked bacon 
and one-fourth pound of American 
cream cheese thru the fine knife of a food 


| chopper. Add 1 tablespoonful of butter 
| or cream and mix to a paste. Toast 
| slices of bread in a hot oven until very 


lightly browned then spread rather thin- 
ly with the filling and continue toasting 
until the cheese mixture bubbles. If a 
broiler is used the bread is toasted on 
one side then the other side is spread 
with the filling and placed under the 
broiler until the mixture bubbles.—Mrs. 


R. M., Missouri. 


Onion Rarebit 

11% pounds of onions (white preferred) 

\{ pound of cheese chopped fine 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 

(Serves 6) 

Slice onions, cover with salted boiling 
water and cook until very tender. Drain 
nearly dry, then add the cheese and but- 
ter and stir gently over a low fire until 
the cheese is dissolved. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper and serve hot on 
bread which has been toasted on one 
side.—Mrs. R . E. G., Iowa. 


| Sour Cream Muffins 


(Makes 12 muffins) 

Place 1 eggi n a mixing bowl and beat. 
Add 4% cupful of sugar and mix, then 
add 1 cupful of sour cream (not too 
thick) in which % teaspoonful of soda 
has been dissolved. Beat until blended 
then add 2 cupfuls of flour sifted with 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 4 
teaspoonful of salt. Do not beat until 


| smooth. Drop by spoonfuls into greased 
| and floured muffin pans, filling three- 
| fourths full. Bake in a moderate oven of 


400 to 425 degrees. Serve warm with 


| plenty of butter—Mrs.J.W.J., Indiana. 





Remember—One dollar will be paid 
for each recipe printed. Send in your 
favorites. 























Check Up On 
Your Beauty 


Tuts i is the time of the year we take a 
new lease on life. Winter with its cold, 
biting winds is safely behind us. Sum- 
mer with its long, pleasant days lies be- 
fore us. Let’s enjoy them to the fullest! 

Right upon the heels of the “house- 
cleaning bug”’ which each spring bites us 
each and every one, comes the “‘beauti- 
fying bug’’—and not a minute too soon, 
either! For now is the time above all 
when we most need to check up on our 


beauty. Heavy winter overcoats and | 


hats have covered up for us long enough. 
Now, some of that valuable time we 
have spent keeping the house and mem- 
bers of our family warm can be devoted 
to beautifying ourselves! 

Let us start on our figure, for it prob- 
ably is most in need of help. How easy 
it will be to lose those excess pounds 
with the lettuce, tomatoes, cabbage, and 
so on, that our own gardens will yield. 
The garden is a wonderful help in 
another way, too. The very work we do 
in caring for it offers the best possible 
exercise! Bending and stooping in the 
fresh air will work a marvelous improve- 
ment in our figures. Do remember your 
correct posture while about your daily 
tasks—stomach in, head and chest up, 
shoulders back. 

Outdoor exercise and fresh fruits and 
vegetables will work wonders with your 


complexion. Plenty of water inside and | 


out will do the rest. Drink a couple of 
glasses of cold water as soon as you jump 


out of bed in the morning. It will stir the | 


entire system into action. 


Me )ST skins react most favorably to a 
combination soap and water—cleansing 
cream treatment. Give it a week’s trial— 
every night before you go to bed. The 
results will delight you so, you’ll prob- 
ably keep it up forever. 


First, pin a towel about your hair to | 


protect it from any grease or soap. Us- 
ing some mild toilet soap and warm 


water, work up a good lather with your | 


fingertips. Allow it to remain on for a 
few minutes. Rinse in warm water. Now 
apply a generous amount of some good 
cleansing cream. (Select a well-known, 
well-advertised brand.) Use long, light 
strokes with your fingertips, always 
working upward and outward. Don’t | 
forget to give your neck every beautify- 
ing treatment you do your face, for it is 
one of the first places to show age. 

Now remove the cream with tissues 
which you may get especially for that 
purpose or else use a clean, soft cloth. 
Rinse with cold water. If possible, wrap 
a small piece of ice in gauze and gently 
rub over your face and neck. Now, with 
a small piece of cotton, pat on witch 


hazel. 


If you’dlikeadviceon getting yourhair | 


in the best possible condition for a per 
manent wave, write Mary Joan and 
she'll write you a personal letter in 
reply, promptly. Whatever your beauty 
problem may be, let Mary Joan help 
you. Be sure to inclose a stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. Address Mary Joan | 
in care of Successful Farming, Des | 


Moines, Iowa. 





The most durable and inexpensive | 
way to finish a kitchen floor is to oil it. | 






















THE CUTEST HOUSE! AND MY, SHE'S yee 
SMART HOUSEKEEPER. | LEARNED A LOT 
OF NEW THINGS FROM HER 


WELL, KATHERINE 
— DIO YOU 
HAVE A NICE 













































JUST THINK, JOHN ! SHE DOESN'T SCRUB 
CLOTHES THE WAY 1 D0. SHE SOAKS 
OUT DIRT AND HER CLOTHES LAST 
TWICE AS LONG 


























SHE USES RINSO. 
IT GETS THE 
CLOTHES 4. OR 5 
SHADES WHITER 


WE'D BETTER 
STOP OFF AND 
TAKE SOME OF 
THAT RINSO HOME 
WITH US 























THAT EVENING 





I'LL USE IT OUT IN THE 





LOOK, JOHN — RINSO 
MAKES DISHWASHING 


FLOATS RIGHT OFF! 
EASY ON THE HANDS 















MILK-HOUSE TOO, 
KATHERINE — FOR THE 
CANS AND SEPARATORS 
THESE SUDS ARE SO 
THICK AND FULL 
OF LIFE 







EASIER, TOO. GREASE 









AND RINSO IS SO 





















package soap in America 


Here are 6 ways 
to save on washday 


1 Save clothes. Rinso’s lively suds soak hours earlier with these active suds. 
out dirt— no scrubbing. Clothes last 2 6 Szve bands. Use Rinso for dishes, too. 


or 3 times longer. Use it out in the milk-house. Use it for 


2 Save money. Women say they've saved ail cleaning. So easy on the hands. 

$100 and more on clothes since they The home-making experts of 316 lead- 

changed to the safe, “scrubless” Rinso ing newspapers — the makers of 40 fa- 

method. mous washers — recommend Rinso. Cup 

3 Save scrubbing. Throw that old wash- for cup, it gives twice as much suds as 

boardaway! You won'tneedit anymore. lightweight, puffed-up soaps. Get the BIG 

Rinso soaks clothes 4 or 5 shades whiter. household package. 

4 Save boiling. Rinso washes clothes the & PRSOUCT OF LEVER SECS. CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

whitest, sweetest ever — without borling. 






5 Save time. Get your wash on the line 


The biggest-selling 
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STOP THIEF ? 


NO! 


This time the pantry pirate is within 
the law. Let him have these natural 
full-ripened delicious California 
Prunes. And the more he eats, the 
better! For this luscious fruit pays 
him these priceless rewards in good 


health: 


Quick energy from the natural fruit 
sugars absorbed almost immediately 
by the blood stream! Strength from 
the minerals that build blood, bone 
and tissue! Resistance to infection — 
thanks to the vitamin A content in 
these luscious prunes. And, of course, 
you know how they tone the entire 
system by regulating it in a mild nat- 
ural way — reason enough to serve 
California Prunes in some delightful 
way at least once daily! 

Cook a week's supply and have 
it handy in the ice box. See how it 
tempts the’ pantry pirates.’’ See how 
many different delightful salads and 
desserts this 7-day bowl” will make. 
And note, then, the dividends that 
California Prunes payin better health! 


FREE RECIPE BOOK 


“Prunes for Epicures,” address the United 
Prune Growers, 226 Sansome St., Dept. 
4-SF. San Francisco, California. 


California 


EVERY DAY 


v 
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A Corner for the LZ 


Little Folks 


Hey! Peter! 


Please, pardon our racket, 
But put on your jacket 
Dear Peter, or you will take cold. 


It’s a very bad habit 
For any young rabbit 
To cultivate; sorry to scold. 


Now, speed up your nimble legs, 

And peddle your Easter eggs; 

Remember, dear, keep a tight hold. 
—Jess Dobson Alt 


Peter Pan (Another Peter) 


How many of you know Peter Pan? 
You can see him on page three of this 
magazine. He is a little boy in a story 
written by James Barrie. (Mr. Barrie is 
an Englishman who writes charming 
plays and stories for boys and girls.) For 
years children and grown-ups, too, have 
loved Peter Pan. He was so brave—so 
good—and so merry. And—the unusual 
thing about him wa ver grew up! 
He didn’t even want to grow up. He al- 
ways wanted to be a little boy. 

He lived in the Never-Never Land 
with the Lost Boys. He was their leader. 
They had many exciting experiences 
with pirates and Indians who were al- 
ways trying to capture them. 

Sometimes Peter Pan used to play 
fanciful tunes on pipes to the rest of the 
boys. You can see him in the picture as 
he used to amuse himself. 





Narcissus and Echo 


Once upon a time, as the story goes, 
there lived a beautiful youth. His home 
was on the edge of a forest. As he had no 
playmates, he spent most of his time 
hunting. 

Now it happened that a nymph named 
Echo liked to wander in these woods. 
She had been at the court of Jupiter, on 
Mt. Olympus, but she was such a chat- 
terbox and gossip that Juno, the Queen, 
banished her. And there was worse 
punishment than that. The nymph 
could never speak again unless she imi- 
tated some one else. 

One day, when Narcissus was walking 
in the woods, he thought he heard some 
one near. He called: “Is any one here?” 
and Echo answered: “Here.” He waited, 
and called again:—‘‘Whom seek you?” 
The answer came:—“You.” ““Then why 
don’t you come?” But the only reply 
was:—‘‘Come.” 









Narcissus did not like this, and when 
Echo finally came near, with out- 
stretched arms, he turned away. “What 
makes you think I love you?” he called. 
And faintly he heard the reply: “I love 
you.” Echo felt so badly because Nar- 
cissus did not care for her that she pined 
away yntil only her voice was left. That 
lived on in lonely places, and was some- 
times heard from afar in answer to the 
call of voices. 

Narcissus continued his wanderings 
in the woods. One day, deep in the for- 
est, he came to a clear spring. He leaned 
over and saw his reflection in the water. 
As he had never seen himself before, he 
thought it was another youth who would 
be a companion for him. He smiled, and 
the boy in the water smiled. He reached 
out his arms, and his new friend did the 
same. He put his hands into the water, 
but the youth drew away from him. 

“Why do you shun me?” he cried. “I 
smile and you smile, but when I ad- 
vance, you retreat.” There was no re- 
sponse. Narcissus lingered and lingered, 
but the beautiful boy came no nearer. 
Narcissus mourned for him day after 
day, until he finally pined away. “Alas!” 
he cried with his last breath, “Dear 
youth, farewell!” And from far away 
came the faint reply:—‘‘Farewell.” 

And where Narcissus had lain beside 
the pool there sprang up a beautiful 
white flower with a heart of gold. The 
wood-nymphs called it Narcissus.—Anna 
Bryant. 

* * * 

Do you know of anyone who has a 
narcissus plant? Look at it carefully. 
Notice its beauty, and remember the 
lovely myth of Narcissus and Echo. 


Dear Editor: I read your poem, The 
Snow Man, in A Corner For the Little 
Folks. I learned this poem for our lan- 
guage class. I haven’t had any fun mak- 
ing snow men, but we slide on the ice. I 
am 8 years old and I am in the third 
grade. I have had the same teacher for 
three years. 

I have a little brother 2 years old. His 
name in Arleigh. 

I help father milk cows. I milk one 
cow. 








I can play Silent Night, Come Little 
Children, and Luther’s Cradle Hymn. I 
want to play the organ in church when 
I get bigger. 

I hope my letter will be printed.— 
Paulett Gueffert, Saint Ansgar, Lowa. 


Rural Schools 


Contest Winners 


Vioia KEEHR, Bemidji, Minnesota, 


grade 8, has been awarded first prize of 
$100 in the recent essay contest on the 
subject “How Successful Farming Makes 
My School Work More Interesting.” 
Katherine D. Filla is the teacher of the 
school which Viola attends. 


Following is a list of the other winners, 
with the prizes which they received, and 


the teachers in their school. 

Second prize ($50): Kenneta Cochran, Jr., Fort 
Scott, Kansas, grade 6. Mildred Mathena, teacher. 

Third prize ($25): Laveeda Shetlar, Denbigh, 
North Dakota, grade 7. Myrtle C. Knudsvig, 
teacher. 

Three $10 prizes: Eugene James, Mullen, Nebras- 
ka, grade 7. Vera M. James, teacher. Margaret 
Montgomery, Robinson, Illinois, grade 7. Neva 
Quick, teacher. Lucile Linde, Geneva, ‘daaein. 
grade 8. Dorothy Dumpert, teacher. 

Four $5 prizes: Donna ‘Grace Gorder, Grafton, 
North Dakota, grade 6. Genevieve Gorder, teac her. 
Martin H allinen, Rock, Michigan, grade Thos 
MecNicholas, teacher. Ellen E. Fr: ancke, "een 
Carroll, Illinois, grade 8. Vaida P. King, teacher. 
Dean Nelson, Lors aine, Illinois, grade 7. Irving C. 
Felgar, teac her. 

Twenty- five $1 prizes: James Johnson, Hudson, 
South Dakota, grade 3. Eileen McNamara, teacher. 
Evelyn Hitchler, Spalding, Nebraska, grade 8. Mary 
Kelly, teacher. Frankie Duhachek, Tama, lowa, 
grade 5. Lois Cooper, teacher Leland Gourley, 
Plato, Missouri, grade 8. Mrs. Marcella McKinney, 
te acher. Neoma L. Johnson, Donnybrook, North 
Dakota, grade 7. Helen Joy Hunter, teacher. Ardice 
Cleveland, Melvin, lowa, grade 4. Goldie V. Schro- 
der, teacher. Phyllis Jean Manus, Emden, Illinois, 
grade 2. Marie Wilmert, teac her. Billy Andrews, 
Defiance, Ohio, grade 2. Mary Skelley, teacher. 

lary Lou Wasserburger, Montrose, Nebraska, 

grade 2. Blanche Jordan, teacher Beatrice Blazek, 
Onalaska, Wisconsin, grade 7. Miss Mack, teacher. 
Evelyn Loftus, Tomahawk, Wisconsin, grade 4. 
Mrs. Beatrice Kelly, teacher. Peter Senchishin, 
Wausaukee, Wisconsin, grade 5. an E. Feller, 
teacher. T. Curtis Smith, Cherry Valley, Illinois, 
grade 5. Lenore Dolan Docter, teacher. Shirley Dot- 
zauer, Howard, South Dakota, grade 4. Aubrey 
Aoland, teacher. Mayme Vescis, Webever, Minne- 
sota, grade 8. Marie Smisck, teacher. Loena Gandy, 
Rothville, Missouri, grade 8. Virginia Nowland, 
teacher. Alice Peters, Manfred, North Dakota, 
grade 5. Mrs. J. H. Peters, teacher. Mary Ann 
Brandt, West Point, Nebraska, grade 8. Clara Har- 
stick, teacher. Agnes Jervik, ad toy South Dakota, 
grade 8. Eileen McNamara, teacher. ‘Arlene Schoien, 
Lansing, lowa, grade 7. Ernestine Schoien, teacher 
Bertha Pearl Holdren, Londonderry, Ohio, grade 5. 
Otis Holdren, teacher. LuVerne Pagnac, Stephen, 
Minnesota, age 13. Anna S. Knutson, teacher. Paul 
Brecht, Golden Valley, North Dakota, grade 8. 
Walter E. Goetz, teacher. Evelyn Gerdemann, 
Delphos, Ohio, grade 6. Carmelita Stretker, 
teacher. Kenneth Lovett, Loogootee, Illinois, grade 
5. Lovadna Lovett, teacher. 


Each of the teachers named has been 
given a beauty set and each mother of 
the prize winners has been presented 
our Successful Farming cookbook. 

Any boy or girl attending a rural 
school where Successful Farming and the 
Rural Schools Bulletin was used was 
eligible to enter the contest. Nearly 1o,- 
000 boys and girls in rural schools, from 
the first to the eighth grade, inclusive, 
entered this contest. Little folks were 
given the same consideration by the 
judges as older children. The letters were 
unusually well written, as a whole, and 
it was very difficult for the judges to 
choose the winners. The letters showed 
a great deal of thought in telling how 
Successful Farming, thru the use of the 
Rural Schools Bulletin, sent to rural 
school teachers, made school work more 
interesting. 

Many boys and girls mentioned that 
the things they learned at school from 
the magazine could be applied at home. 
| Continued on page 49 | 




































































SHE Geile 


THE ANS WES 


while others Gare 
still getting 
started 


Early morning energy 
—that’s what children 
get from Post Toasties 
.-.- the “wake-up” food! 


\ X THEN the bell rings for 
that first morning 
class! Are your children lazy 
and slow about getting down 
to lessons? . . . or “on their 
toes” right from the start? 
Give them Post Toasties for 
breakfast! ... tender hearts of 
corn that turn into energy fast! 
That’s the quick energy they 
need to begin their school 








days right! 

How children love crisp, 
golden-flaked Post Toasties! 
It’s grand in milk or cream— 
or, better yet, with fruits or 
berries. Serve it regularly ... 
and send them off to a fast 
start every morning! It’s a 
product of General Foods. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Join Post's Junior Detective Corps! 
Send your name and address, with 
TWO Post Toasties box-tops, to Inspec- 
tor Post, care of General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Mich., for a big, shiny badge 
and Detective Manual. 
















THE 


‘WAKE UP” ‘1 
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Children’s meals 
should be 


pleasant 
events 


ONE of the sure ways to make 
children eat happily is to 
serve them Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies and milk. Those 
toasted rice bubbles actually 
crackle in milk or cream — 
a sound that says — “Listen 


... get hungry! 


Rice Krispies are nourish- 


99° 


ing and easy to digest. Much 
better than heavy dishes — 
particularly at supper. They 
invite sound restful sleep. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
in the red-and-green package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Quality guaranteed. 
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APRIL 


When it’s April in th’ Northland, 
An’ th’ winter specter flees, 

Spring is ridin’ ’cross th’ prairies 
On th’ shoulders of th’ breeze. 

Movin’ wedges in th’ heavens, 
Ducks an’ geese are pushin’ on, 

An th’ green shoots are appearin’ 
Before th’ snow is gone. 


Th’ prairie dog an’ woodchuck 
Reappear from winter jails; 

Th’ creeks are ragin’ rivers, 
Cuttin’ canyons in th’ trails. 

Th’ blue hills in th’ distance, 
Take on glamour an’ th’ trees 

Tilt an’ twist their naked branches 
In th’ tossin’ of th’ breeze. 


Little icy patches linger 
Where th’ heavy grasses lie, 
An’ th steam is risin’ skyward 
Where the cutbank coulees dry, 
When th’ brseze is soft an’ balmy, 
An’ the larks begin to nest— 
There is nothin’ quite like April 
On th’ prairies of th’ West! 
—NeE Lit LounsBerry. 


Our Easter Egg 
Hunt 


The hunt began at two o’clock on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the day before Easter 
Sunday. All the children in our town up 
to twelve years old were on hand with 
baskets, bags, and buckets ready to start 
the hunt when the whistle blew. The 
eggs were hidden all over the school 
grounds. Some were wrapped in lucky 
strips of paper. These were good for free 
candy, hair cuts, shoe laces, ice cream 
cones, and so on, when given to the 
storeman whose name was on the slip. 
The boy or girl finding the most eggs 
was given a pair of shoes by one of the 
stores. One prize was awarded to the 
boy, and another to the girl, whom the 
judges thought was the most courteous 
and kindly in the hunt.—Roberta Earle 
Windsor. 


Boys And 


Housework 


One of the first desires that asserts 
itself in the small boy is that he be con- 
sidered masculine. And mothers, as well 
as fathers, usually do all they can to en- 
courage this attitude. No woman wants 
a son of hers to be effeminate. Perhaps 
this is one reason why we are careful, 
oftentimes, to train our daughters in 
household tasks and try, desperately, to 
find other things for the boys to do. 

After having directed cooking opera- 
tions from a sick-bed, I resolved that 
every boy ought to be taught a few basic 
household tasks. A growing girl is, in 
the average family, expected to keep her 
room tidy, make her bed, and hang up 
her clothes. W hy not expect this of the 
boy, too? If this is too much in addition 
to the program of the farm boy who has 
chores to do, would it be too much to ask 
him to give an evening a week to straight- 
ening up the room and ask him to make 
his bed occasionally? These things might 
very well be expected of the city boy 
who does not have chores. 

Perhaps we do not raise our boys to be 
husbands. But the chances are, ten to 
one, that they will be. And the time may 


Vaseline’ 
effective for healing chapped hands and 
faces; rough, red skin; for cracked lips 
or for giving relief from windburn and 
head colds. If you go in for outdoor 
sports, tuck a tube of ‘Vaseline’ in 
your pocket— you'll find it useful. 
Keep a jar on the bathroom shelf, too, 
for all family emergencies such as 
bumps, burns, scratches and bruises. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


a a o_o ee ee 





Skin‘ 


Petroleum Jelly is most 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 


If youdon’tsee it you arenot getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co., Cons’d., 17 State St., 


New York. 
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Direct to You” 





Factory to You-We Pay Freight 
Horse -high, Bull-strong, Pig -tight 
Fence at lowest mill prices. We make 
our own wire, weave it into fence and 





ship direct. You save every penny possi- 
ble. All Copper-Blend Steel Wire, 9992/100 





er cent re zinc galvanized. Farm, 





oultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, 

















Roofing. SOth Anniversary 
Catalog FREE. Write today. 
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come when it will stand them in hand to 
know how to make a bed, sweep a room, 
and cook simple foods. Boys, as well as 
girls, have found that a thoro knowledge 
of household tasks is a helpful way of 
earning part of the college expenses. And, 
certainly, effeminate is the last word 
that a wife will apply to the husband 
who can lend a ready hand thru a session 
of illness.—R. A. N., Kansas. 


Festive Covers for 


Jelly Glasses 


Are you waiting for a new inspiration 
to dress up the jam and jelly cupboard? 
[ have a new idea and it’s not only new 
jelly. 

This season’s jellyists will be inter- 
ested to know that white gummed seals, 
214 inches in diameter, are now made for 
covering jelly glasses. A supply of these 
makes quick work of the final sealing, 
after the paraffin has been poured over 
the jelly. 

One of the neatest tricks for identify- 
ing the kind of jelly in each glass is to 
use colored fruit seals, either on the 
cover or on the side of the glass where 
the date is recorded. They come 25 in a 
box just like Christmas seals. Instead of 
writing “grape jelly” or “‘peach jelly” 
on a label, you simply put on a peach 
seal, or a seal to correspond to whatever 
you have in the glass. Then you can tell 
at a glance what kind is where on the 
shelf. This makes a clever finishing 
touch for gift jellies and will be sure to 
thrill the lucky recipient.—K. L. G., 


lowa. 


Worthwhile Hints 


To make food look good enough to 
eat and taste good enough to be a pleas- 
ant memory helps improve an invalid’s 
appetite. 


Kitchen shelves and tables which are 
covered with linoleum look attractive, 
do not absorb grease or water, and cause 
less breakage since linoleum has a springy 
quality. 





Suspicions, amongst thoughts, are like 
bats amongst birds, they ever fly by 
twilight.—Bacon. 





Successful Farming Services 


Following are some services you 
will need this month. 


RECIPES 
S-F-8, Ruth Jacobs Pie Recipes (3 
cents) 
We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 
Successful Salads (15 cents) 
S-F-7, Economical Meat (3 cents) 
NEEDLEWORK 
Colonial Quilt Book (25 cents) 
5Q-A ilting Album (50 cents) 
3-Q-A, Small Quilting Album (35 
cents) 
HEALTH BOOKLETS 
The Growing Child (30 cents) 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them (15 
cents) 
S-R-1, Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 cents) 
_ _S-R-3, The First Fall Club Programs 
(includes rules for rural plays) (4 cents) 


WRITE to Dept. 9104, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 














LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 





THE BOSS BOUGHT A BARREL OF OIL AND 
25 POUNDS OF GREASE TODAY. SPRING 





JIM 
ROOSTER 


WORK 1S SURE ROLLING. 





HIS WIFE 
BOUGHT AHALF 
DOZEN CAKES OF 
LAVA SOAP TOO. SHE 
KNOWS WHAT'S GOOD 
FOR DIRTYs HANOS . 











JIM 
ROOSTER 





(You said iT! LAVA 

iS THE ONE SOAP THAT 
ABSOLUTELY CLEANS A 
GREASY PAIR OF HANDS— 
AND CLEANS “EM Quick! 








. 








DIRTY HANDS SEASON IS HERE 
... STOCK UP ON LAVA NOW 


Dirty hands, with the grease and grit 
ground into the pores, can be cleaned 
spick and span in Jess than a minute. 
Lava Soap is especially made for the 
dirty-dirt. And it cleans the dirtiest 
pair of hands in any kind of water— 
hot or cold, soft or hard. 


Lava protects the skin too. It con- 
tains glycerine. Glycerine, you know, 
is a part of many fine hand lotions. 


Be sure to try Lava for household 
work. It cuts the burnt-on grease 
from pots and pans ... cleans wash 
basins and bathtubs. 


LAVA 


TAKES THE DIRT... 


Order Lava today. Don’t waste 
money on ordinary toilet soaps for 
the dirty-dirt. Fancy toilet soaps wear 
away quickly and take only the sur- 
face dirt. Lava lasts longer and works 
much harder. 





A Procter & 
Gamble Prodact 






SOAP 


PROTECTS THE SKIN 
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To have a beautiful complexion, your 
skin must have precious care. That 
means some expense . . . but not half so 
much as you are very often asked to 
believe! 

Smart women now, in cities and small 
towns alike, have discovered Jonteel ... 
marvelous, modern toiletries that point 
the thrifty way to loveliness. 

When you know Jonteel Toiletries are 
the creations of famous cosmeticians, 
you may wonder why they cost far less 
than other fine beauty aids. 

It’s easily understood. All Jonteel 
Toiletries are produced exclusively for 
Rexall Druggists—sold nowhere else 
but in their 10,000 stores. And because 
Jonteel is shipped to Rexall Druggists 
direct from the maker, the middleman’s 
profit is saved! That saving goes to you! 

Your nearest Rexall Druggist has 
Jonteel Toiletries. Visit his store today 
and see them in their new modernistic 
packages. At the same time, see what 
fine quality and high satisfaction half a 
dollar will buy! Powder, soft and satiny! 
Creams that beautify, nourish, protect] 
Talcum and lipstick at even less cost! 

If there is a Liggett or Owl Store near 
you, remember these stores are Rexall 
Drug Stores too. 


Jonteel Face Powder, 25c and 50c. 
Jonteel Creams and Rouge, 50c. ~ 
Jonteel Lipstick, 35c. Talcum, 25c. 








onteel 
toiletries 
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have the 4-H club meet at her home the 
last of September! The boys and girls in 
that club will never forget how they sat 
in a semicircle in front of the Cobaea 
vine, enjoying grape juice and brown 
bread sandwiches spread with soft 
creamy cheese, while Mary Jo explained 
to them how they, too, might have such 
a vine for their home. 
* * * 


| Our Girls Conducted by Julia Bourne 
| 





Any girl who reads this department 
can have the Cobaea vine for her home, 
too. You can get the seed from your 
local dealer or you can look for it in seed 
catalogs. You may also see other flowers 
and vines you would like to have. 

Already you have seen the crocus, the 
tulip, and the hyacinth. In May you will 
enjoy the iris, the pansy, and other 
spring flowers. June is the month of 
peonies, roses, and brides. In July you 
will have the phlox, in August the zin- 


In April she plants the seed of 
Cobaea, the cup and saucer vine 


The Cup and Saucer Vine 


Mary JO, whom you see in the pic- 
ture, loves to try out new ideas. Early 
last spring she decided that she was go- 
ing to try her luck with the cup and 
saucer vine, or the Cobaea. She discov- 
ered from a seed catalog that the Cobaea 
is one of the handsomest and most rapid- | 

ly growing climbers, with fine foliage and 1] 

large bell-shaped flowers, almost 14% | 

inches across and two inches long. The 
flowers are rosy lavender and purple 
when open but green in the bud. 

So in April she planted the seeds 
in pots and kept them in the house. 
She pressed them into the soil 
edgewise, as they are large and 
flat. She barely covered them with 
soil. 

In May she transplanted the 
growing plant. She read in the 
seed catalog that 3 or 4 plants 
placed along the side of the house 
will cover it full 20 feet wide, and 
rival each other as to which will 
reach the top of the house first. It has no 
equal for covering porches, trellises, or 
arbors. 

Mary Jo’s brother built a lovely trellis 
for the vine. 

All summer the whole family helped 
care for the vine and watched it grow. 
In September it was in its full glory. 
How pretty it looked! How pleased she 
was when she learned that she was to 












In May she transplants the growing plants 


nias, petunias, and many other tried and 
true garden flowers. In September you 
will be enjoying the asters, ageratums, 
and finally the hardy asters just before 
the chrysanthemums. 

Our Subscriber’s Information Bureau 
can give you information as to varieties 
to’ plant, how to maintain continuous 
bloom, and how to obtain pleasing har- 
mony. Write to the editor of “Our Girls” 
for advice concerning the 
flowers or plants you would 
like to plant and she will 
give your letter to our ser- 
vice bureau to answer so 
that you will receive the 
latest, most expert advice 
possible. 


You Can’t 
Miss These 


No, YOU just can’t miss 
writing for the free lists of 
commercial concerns 
which tell about the most 
interesting leaflets and 
booklets for which you 
may send, on the subject 
of foods, clothing, handi- 
craft, and homefurnishing. 
4-H club girls are enthu- 
siastic about these!—J. B. 








In September she beholds 
the result—the cup and 
saucer vine in full bloom 
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Reclaiming Old 
Furniture 


THERE has been a movement under 
way among women to reclaim old furni- 
ture. The movement started before the 
depression when women came to realize 
that there were many pieces of really 
good furniture tucked away in attics or 
barnlofts. And now, since “evil days 
have been upon us” we may well con- 
tinue to ransack the storage places and 
see what they bring to light in the way 
of genuine antiques. 

No woman lives who does not respond 
to something new. Something new in 
her home. Something new to wear. A 
lovely piece of old furniture or a new 
hat can do wonders to bolster up moral 
courage. And, since the new hat may be 
out p> eller 4 for the season, why.not 
take a look in the attic? 

The energetic woman can refinish old 
furniture for herself. This keeps the cost 
low, tho it does mean plenty of hard 
work. Removing several coats of paint 
is not fun. But when you have finally 
succeeded and have before you the gen- 
uine article rubbed down thoroly with 
wax, you will feel repaid for all the effort. 

I have two pieces of old walnut furni- 
ture that were in our family . . . and 
two only. My ancestors must have had 
a very small covered wagon. Antiques 
are rare among us. But the small table 
has been refinished and the old walnut 
dresser converted into a chest of drawers. 
It was a marble-topped dresser, with the 
two small drawers on top, but the mar- 
ble was stained, and the drawers were 
split, so it seemed best to put on a new 
walnut top. It worked out beautifully, 
plain and spacious. 

A friend of mine possesses a lovely 
coffee table. At a recent party, some of 
her friends were admiring this table. And 
few of them knew the story, as I did. On 
a visit to the old farm home the young 
woman found an old walnut organ stool 
in the barnyard. She asked her mother 
for it. The legs of the stool made a base 
for the coffee table. And a clever cabinet 
maker made a walnut top for the base. 
It is a low table with graceful lines. To 
look at it now, reclaimed and refinished, 
one would never think that it had a past 
connected with a barnyard. 

In these times resourcefulness is de- 
veloped. Look around you. You may 
find choice bits of beauty for your home. 
—R. A. N., Kansas. 





MY GARDEN 


Other gardens beautiful I know, 

Than those which spring up green from 
God’s dear earth, 

And in my garden which I tend with 
anxious care, 

| would grow the lovely Joy and Peace 
and Mirth. 


I seek to weed out every Fearful 
Thought, 

That Love and Truth may shine in 
purity, 

And lo, on every side there blossoms, 
sweet and fair, 

The Kindly words and Friendship given 
me! 

—Harriet Cottrell 
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As she teaches her daughters the fine points of baking 


and the advantages of using ROYAL. 


= 


@ Mrs. Hitz’s home is on one of the & 
finest, most up-to-date apple orchard hex 
farms in the Middle West. 


RS. HARRY HITZ, college grad- 
uate and, before her marriage, 
teacher of dramatics at a well-known 
women’s college, leads a life so full of 
interest and activity, she may well be 
envied by country and city women alike. 


Well known asa leader in Farm Bureau 
work, in politics, and in fine poultry 
raising, she also takes a delight in her 
kitchen—and in teaching her two girls 
the fine points of baking. 

And, as in the majority of fine farm 
homes, Royal is the baking powder 





y Standard Brands Incorporated 





Copyright, 1933, 
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chosen for use in the Hitz household. 


“TI wouldn’t know how to get along 
without Royal,” says Mrs. Hitz. “It’s 
such a comfort to know that every cake 
is sure to come out exactly right. 

“Royal certainly gives a wonderful 
texture and an especially fine flavor. And 
I notice, too, that my Royal cakes stay 
moist and fresh tasting even when I keep 
them over several days.” 


When you bake at home, why don’t 
you, too, enjoy the satisfaction of using 
Royal? Order a can today. 






ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 133, 691 Washington St., New York, N. ¥. 


Please send me free the new edition of the 


famous Royal Cook Book. 


Name 





Address 








City State 


In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, 
Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 
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THE WORLD’S 
LEADING .22. 
AUTOLOADING 
RIFLE 


Remington, 
Model 


24 


*/ Remington you'll 


never ne¢ 
with any other 
can make shot 
moving targets or! 
ning game and vpests 
that you never thought 
possible. It’s so fast that 
you can get in many 
eelelaemy slelamae Tem sieemae 
elas iter ts amas elertatets 
A miss Shows vou now to 
correct your aim and you 
just keep pulling the trigger till 
you connect. 

Beautifully finished; so weil bal 
anced that it seems to point itself: 
Pelaerastertel ts in operation; simple 
ToMmeleleligutleatels mrtotes Mm laut tata 
only Remington can make ’em. See 
the Model 24 at your deai 
write us for descriptive 
Remington Arms Compe 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ALWAYS SHOOT 
Kis Remington, 
LEANBOR 
22 CARTRIDGES 


&) 1933 KR. A. Ce 








THE SELF-HEATING 
oleman |ron 





INSTANTLY_No | waiting. Tapered sole- 
plate makes it easy to iron around buttons, 
into pleats, tucks, etc. Cuts ironing time 4. 
Generator has needle which cleans gas tip by 
merely turning a lever. Ventilated iid keeps 
handle cool. Price only 85.95 in U.S.A. 
See Your Dealer or write us 
for descriptive literature. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. 
Address Office Nearest You, Dept. SF300 
Wichita, Kans.; Chica: Ii.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3or ‘oronto, Ont., Can. (3300) 

















The Beebe boys with some of their good ewes 


Our Junior Farmers 


Beebe Boys Raise Good 
Sheep 


WéeLLs and Weldon Beebe of Adrian, 
Michigan, are like two peas in a pod. 
One can hardly be told from the other. 
So when it was suggested that they go 
into a 4-H sheep club that was being or- 
ganized in their community, they de- 
cided to go into it in partnership. 

The two boys decided that they 
wanted Shropshire ewes, so the first part 
of March, 1929, they bought two regis- 
tered ewes for $35 each. The first of 
April each ewe delivered a pair of lambs, 
so the twins had six sheep. One of the 
ewe lambs was selected to go to the state 
fair where she placed fourth, but at the 
county fair she placed first. They sold a 
ram lamb for $25, received prize money 
amounting to $13.16, wool sold for $6.27, 
and they had three lambs left which 
they valued at $20 each. (This was be 
fore the price of sheep broke.) The boys 
made a profit of $73.20 the first year. 

About this time the older brother, 
Wayne, entered the picture. Previously 
he had not been interested, but because 
of the success of his younger brothers he 
wanted to see what he could do. At first 
Wayne thought he would like to get a 
different breed but the county club agent 
suggested that he get a Shropshire so 
that all three of the boys could go in to- 
gether on a constructive breeding pro- 
gram, as well as build a reputation for 
one breed of sheep. Wayne bought the 
best yearling ewe that he could find, and 
in the spring of 1930 the three Beebes 
had three ewes that lambed. Wayne’s 
ewe had a pair of ewe lambs, and the 
original two ewes had two ewe and three 
tam lambs. 

These boys were again prominent at 
show time, for two of the ewe lambs 
placed well up at the state fair as did a 
ram lamb, and their yearling ewe was 
awarded grand championship. In order 
to make the record complete, Wells won 
the gold medal in the showmanship con- 
test. At the county fair, the Beebe 
Brothers were the big prizewinners. That 
year these boys had a profit of over $140 
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from prize money, wool and sheep sold, 
and the value of the sheep on hand. This 
was after deducting all expenses and 
lowering the inventory value of the 
sheep, due to the fact that the market 
price had dropped considerably. 

Wayne Beebe was selected as county 
champion, also. In his story Wayne says 
that he found pleasure in carrying on 
his work and that he wanted to learn all 
he could about raising sheep. He also 
states that “I have learned a lot this 
year and hope that next year I will have 
even a more successful year.” 

The father of the boys is right behind 
them, and is very well pleased with the 
work that the boys have done. He has a 
flock of fine wool ewes, but used the 
ram lamb on a few ewes last year and 
discovered that the offspring from this 
ram were ready for market some six 
weeks before the rest of his lambs were 
This year he is using the yearling ram 
on all of his ewes, and stated that he was 
not planning on keeping any lambs ex- 
cept the purebreds, and hopes in a short 
time to have a very fine flock of regis- 
tered Shropshire sheep on the place. 

The Beebe family, as a result of 4-H 
club work, has drenched its entire flock 
of sheep for worms. Not content with 
that the Beebes have gone to their neigh- 
bors, who had been losing sheep due to 
worms, showed them the symptoms, and 
then helped them drench their sheep 
Thus their influence is spreading. They 
have also learned considerable about 
judging sheep, showing them, as well as 
feeding, breeding, and care and manage 
ment.—J. P. H., Michigan. 


Trapping Contest 


Bc YYS from 29 states sent in 428 stories 
in our ware contest which closed 
February As a whole they were the 
best stories we have ever received in 
such a contest. Minnesota led with 52 
entries and North Dakota was second 
with 37. Ohio and Illinois tied for third 
with 34 each, and Kansas and Michigan 
tied for fifth with 32 entries from each 
state. lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, South 

| Continued on page 40} 
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Prison Break 


[ Continued from page 15 | | 


stopped in front of Mike, 
move toward the knife in his belt. Neith- 
er did he raise his thick arms. He was 
grinning broadly. 

“This is the first luck I’ve had, 
said softly. “Put ’em up.” 

Dutch Steuber looked surprised, as 
innocent as a new-born babe. “You 
wouldn’t hit an old man like—” 

As he was speaking, he suddenly 
leaped at Mike, head first. Mike was 
watching the heavy hands which still 
hung at Steuber’s side, wary of a trick. 
And Steuber’s thick skull crashed 
against Mike’s jaw even as the Ameri- 
can’s left hooked Steuber’s mid-section. 
Both of them crashed to the deck. Mike 
was out cold; Steuber was retching 
for air. 

“My Gawd!” the man at the wheel 
said with an awed voice. “Dutch give 

im the Liverpool kiss!” 
Savell, swearing, struggled to his feet. 
“Hook up the engines,” he rasped. 

“They’re signalling from the prison. 

Dutch Steuber rolled to a sitting posi- 
tion, then onto his feet. He looked down 
at the inert form of Mike with a mixture 
of respect and satisfaction. 

“What do we do with ’im, boss?” he 
asked. 

“Down the lazerette hatch!” Savell 
snarled, wiping a trickle of blood from 
his swelling lips. ““And he’ll pay for this 
thru the nose.” 


” Mike 


* * * 


making no | 





Mixe ARDEN’S first conscious sen- | 


sation was a stabbing pain in his left | 


shoulder. His second was the conviction 
that some one was beating the top of his 
head with a wooden mallet. His third, 
as he opened his eyes, was that he had 
gone blind. Then everything came back 
to him with a rush. 

Exploring his shoulder he found that 
it had been wrenched by a fall. The ham- 
mering sensation came from the slapping 
of waves against the schooner’s hull near 
his head. And his blindness was the 
blackness of night. Dutch Steuber, he 
thought with a wry grin, had done a 
good job. 

He staggered to his feet and fumbled 
about = room, tripping over a pile of 
canvas. That gave him his location, the 

reall the storeroom in the stern of 
the schooner. His matches were still wet, 
but he found the electric light and got 
ns bearings. 


Tn RE was a workbench against the 
port side of the hull, but hasty inspec- 
tion showed that the tools had been re- 
moved. No weapon! He tried the door 
the companionway. Locked! He 
nbed thru the ropes and blocks con- 
ng the wheel above deck with the 
rudder bar below and pulled the curtain 
t the stern porthole aside. 
Black asa coal heaver’s meat hooks.’ 
he muttered. “Running without lights.’ 








he sound of voices came to him | 


ntly from above deck. Steuber and 


f2 = 


r better. 

‘Off our stern about four points,” 

uber was saying. “See them lights?” 
| Continued on page 30 | 
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‘Tragedy ahead 


you have any 
of these symptoms 





ae like many others, you have 
tried to make lightof thesesymptoms. 

“Everyone,” you’ve told yourself, 
“has a sleepless night, a headache or an 
attack of nerves now and then. There’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

Nothing? These seemingly minor ills 
are Nature’s warning that all is not well. 
They may mean tragedy ahead. Unless 
checked in time, they can ruin your 
health. Equally important, by making 
you moody and ill-tempered, they can 
wreck your happiness and the happi- 
ness of those about you. 

How much better to heed the warning 
—by removing the cause of the trouble! 
All too often that cause is a simple 
mealtime habit—coffee. 

Of course, some people can drink 
coffee 
effects. But many can’t. 


in moderation without harmful 


For coffee contains a drug stimulant 
—caffein. No matter how tired you are, 
caffein can whip your nerves into action 
—can drive you on and on, long after 
Nature has ordered you to stop. 

But you like coffee too well to give it 
up? Drink Postum instead and see how 
soon you forget coffee. For Postum is a 
hot, satisfying drink with a rich, de- 
licious flavor all its own. 


And Postum is wholesome. It’s made 
of whole wheat and bran, slightly sweet- 
ened and roasted. There’s no caffein in 
it—nothing to disturb sleep, nerves, or 
digestion. 


Change to Postum for 30 days! 


If coffee does not agree with you, try 
Postum instead for 30 days. Give your 
system that long to rid itself of the effects 
of caffein. After the 30 days are up, 
notice how much better you look and 
feel—and how much better you sleep. 
We will gladly send you one week’s 
supply of Postum free. Just mail the 
coupon. 

Postum costs only WYéa cup. It comes 
in two forms—Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, and Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil or percolate. Postum 
is a product of General Foods. 


i'n 6. 600 | 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


a week's supply of Postum. 


Name a 
Street 
City State 
Fill in completely—print name and addre 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lid., 








Cobourg, Ontar 
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activities is almost here. 
You'll need every ounce of 
performance and dependabil- 
ity from every engine on your 
farm. Now is the time to in- 
stall Champion Extra Range 
Spark Plugs e Plowing, dise- 
ing, hauling, pumping, and 
those quick trips to and from 
town necessitate unfailing and 
dependable ignition. Worn out 


or inferior spark plugs make 


een with its manifold 


you lose time and patience and 
waste gas and oil. The modern 
power farmer knows that it 
pays big dividends to install 
new spark plugs at least once 
every year in cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary en- 
gines e Champion Extra 
Range Spark Plugs exact 
greater performance and 
economy from all engines. 
They’re patented and there 
are none to equal them in 
providing extra power, speed, 






This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANCE 


performance. Look for it 






acceleration and absolute 
dependability for every one 
of your engines. Therefore 
Champions cost you less in the 
long run. They are available 
everywhere. Get set for Spring 
activities now with Champion 


Extra Range Spark Plugs. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Prison Break 


[ Continued from page 29 


Mike looked. Not more than two 
miles to the right and behind them, he 


| could make out faintly the running 


Me ey 
Be . Z LY eee 


? ; 


lights of a ship. A French gunboat! 

“We'll slip thru the Shark’s Teeth,” 
Savell said, the suaveness once more it 
his voice. “Then we'll land our friends 
out of sight of the north harbor tomor- 
row night, scuttle the schooner, and 
march overland to the mine.” 

Steuber asked gruffly: “And old Jac- 
ques? Does he go down with his ship?” 

Mike started. Was Jacques LePage, 
master of the Trix aboard too? If he 
was, it was sure a break. He was one 
of the best-known French sea captains 
in the islands. His evidence would damn 
Savell if they ever got the chance to— 

“LePage goes down,” Savell said 
flatly. “Everybody who knows any- 
thing—” 

“But the woman?” Steuber broke in. 

“T’m keeping the blonde,” Savell said 
shortly. “The other—”’ 

“Is mine!” Steuber said in a hard 
voice. 

“But I’d rather you didn’t take the 
chance,” Savell said suavely. “She’s a 
little hell cat and—” 

“I’m a champ at tamin’ them kind 
Steuber said belligerently. “If you 
think—”’ 


” 
’ 


Mixer had heard enough. Even if it 
meant his return to prison he was going 
to get help from that gunboat. He swung 
| the curtain wide, strode to the electric 
| switch and began to work it. 
| On and off twice—a wait—on and off 
| once—another wait—on and off once 
more, but holding it longer—then on 
and off five times in quick succession. In 
| the Morse code it spelled “Help!” 
Mike repeated the signal three times 
then left the light off and returned to 
the porthole. The gunboat was swinging 
| in behind them. Above deck Steuber saw 
it too. 

“There’s a light aboard somewhere!” 

he said. 

There was a pause, then Savell’s 
| smooth laugh. “They can’t get thru the 
reef with a gunboat,” he said. “And 
we’re almost on it.” 

“Gawd, you’re there!’ Steuber said. 
“For a minute I thought—” 

Mike cursed under his breath. Beaten 
again! 


CauTIOUSLY he stacked all the 
available canvas under the hatch. Stand 
ing on it, he pushed up :lowly. If the 
| hatch wasn’t battened down—But it 
was. Mike sat down on the canvas to 
think. 

At every turn Savell had proved him- 
self master of the situation. He had 
framed Mike and set him to prison while 
| pretending to help him. He had made it 

possible for Mike to escape—from the 
frying pan into the fire. The very ob 
liqueness of his methods assured their 
success. And even tho Mike had never 
trusted him. Now— 

Mike listened to the dull roar of the 
breakers ahead. A dangerous passage be 
tween them. But no doubt Savell knew 
his stuff. He’d make it unless— 

The creaking of the rudder bar 

| aroused Mike to action. If he could cut 
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the tackle, drive the schooner onto the 
reef, he’d have Savell where he wanted 
him. As for the lives of the rest—well, 
the schooner might hold together until 


the gunboat got there and it might not. | 
\nyway, better drowned than in Savell’s | 


hands. 

Switching on the light again, he 
searched the lazerette frantically. Again 
he found that Savell j 
ahead of him. There was not a single 


| 


was one jump | 


object that could be used for cutting the | 
tackle. And the roar of the breakers was | 


dead ahead now. 


As A last resort, Mike decided to use 


himself as a wedge, a human wedge. It | 
would of course put him at a disadvan- | 


tage when his ruse was discovered. But 


he tried one rope then the other, found | 


that he could not pull them against the 
leverage of the wheels. So he braced him- 
self, his feet against the block, his 
shoulders on the tiller bar. 

His face grew purple as he straight- 
ened out. The cords in his naked 
shoulders stood out like whipcords. The 





block cut into his bare lacerated feet | 


like a knife. But the tiller bar moved! 
A curse reached his pounding ears 
from above deck, from the sailor at the 
wheel. 
“Let me take it!’ Steuber shouted. 
Steuber! Mike’s head felt as though it 
was whirling in space. Steuber was a 
“Champ at tamin’ them kind,” was he? 
Mike gritted his teeth and closed his 
eyes. The blood vessels under his skin 
stood out in purple ridges. But he held! 
“We're running aground!’ Came 
Savell’s warning. His voice was no long- 
er suave. “The Yank below! Quick!” 
The tiller gave suddenly, then tight- 
ened again. The wheel had shifted 
hands, and Mike could hear the drum- 
ming of Steuber’s feet on the compan- 
ionway stair. But still he held on. 


Bryonp the door, Steuber was curs- | 


ing as he fumbled with the lock. Ab- 
ruptly the door swung open. And with a 
roar, Steuber burst into the lighted 
room, a knife in his hand. 

Mike dropped from the tiller bar, 
shifted until he crouched directly in 
front of it. The rudder head stood up be- 
hind him, protected, as he waited for 
Steuber’s rush. 

It came without delay. Steuber dived 
headfirst, swinging a vicious uppercut 
with the knife. Mike sidestepped to the 
right. The blade flashed under his up- 
raised left arm, sinking deep into the 
rudder bar. 

Only then did Mike pivot, deliberate- 
ly smashing across his right to Steuber’s 
jaw, 

Che big sailor spun half around, 
breaking off the ay a at the hilt. Still 
holding the handle in his hand, an im- 
provised “knuckle duster,” he lunged 
back at Mike. 


Mixer was in the center of the room 
now, with plenty of space in which to 
spar, his bare feet sure as cat’s paws be- 
neath him. His left snapped against 
Steuber’s nose, bringing him up short. 
His right hooked under Steuber’s jaw. 
Steuber swung his weighted fist blind- 
ly. Mike ducked under it, driving his 
right to the sailor’s stomach. Then, re- 
lentlessly, soundlessly except for the 
soft thud of his fists on Steuber’s face, 
[| Continued on page 48 | 
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complexion 
care will 
make your skin 
enticing! 


F you have ven! hr Harlow on 
I e screen—and, of course, you 
have seen her—you have noticed 
what an alluring complexion she 
has. Smooth. Velvety soft. The kind 
of skin men find irresistible. 

Do you realize that the right care 
—followed regularly—will do won- 
ders for your complexion? 

Jean Harlow, like most of the 
lovely Hollywood stars, has dis- 
covered the secret. Listen to her 
own words:— 


“The great actresses of the stage and 
screen take exquisite care of their skin,” 
she says—“and I have found their secret— 
regular care with Lux Toilet Soap.” 


9 out of 10 Screen Stars Use It 


Of the 694 important actresses in Holly- 
wood, including all stars, 686 use Lux 
Toilet Soap. It has been made the 
official soap in all the big film studios. 

Begin now to use this fine, fragrant, 
white soap for your skin. 


The Beauty Soap of the Stars 


LUX Toilet Soap 
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This Famous 
Dog Book 






Wovutpn’t you | 
like to have really authoritative expert advice on | 
how to care for your dog, diagnose his ailments, 
keep him healthy and well? 


Write for your Free copy of the famous “Ser- 
GEANT’S Doc Boox.’’ Contains the most up-to-date 
methods combined with more than fifty years’ 
experience in caring for dogs and treating their 
diseases. Full of valuable information that every 
dog owner should have. Contains a “Symptom 
Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments at a glance. 
Fully illustrated. Write for your copy. 


Expert Advice Free 


In addition, our Medical Department will advise 
you personally about 
your dog’s health. Write 
fully, giving all details. 





Freep Your 


“SERGEANT’s Doc This service is given 
oop” without charge in the 


It contains Fresh interest of dog welfare 


Beef, which he by the makers of “Ser- 
must have for GEANT’s Doc Mept- 
Health, Strength cines ’’ known and 


trusted by dog owners 
everywhere. There’s “A 
SERGEANT’S Doc Mept- 
cInNE For Every Doc Attment.” Ask your dealer. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3162 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


hog Modisinen, Led, Tesemae 4 
ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 


and Stamina. 














Dr. Hess 


Hypochlorite 
Dairy Rinse 





For all milk handling | 


equipment 


POWERFUL—Dairy Rinse contains 
55% available chlorine. Kills bacteria 
in 18 seconds. 

STABLE—Dairy Rinse is always de- 
pendable because you make up a fresh 
solution each day as needed. No muss- 
ing around with stock solutions that 
rapidly lose their strength. 
CONVENIENT—The rubber bottle 
stopper acts as a handy measuring cup 
—always ready. See any Dr. Hess 
dealer or write Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Kills bacteria 


in 18 seconds 








—— — TEAR ME OUT —— — 
and mail me, with your name and address to Christy 
linc..2073 Union St., Newark.New York. 1 will bring! 
1 ou a free sample of Christy’ s magic polishing Cloth, and § 
full details how you, as our Local Manager, have an oppor- 





J tunity to make $5 to $10 a day extra in your spare time 
—_——_——— 
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C. H. Eckles Passes 


The entire dairy world was saddened 
by the death of Dr. C. H. Eckles on 
February 13. Dr. Eckles had submitted 
to an operation the week previous and 
complications set in which caused his 
death. ¥ 

Dr. Eckles was in his 58th year. He 
had been chief of the division of dairy 
husbandry of the University of Minne- 
sota since 1919. Prior to that he was 





C. H. Eckles 


head of the dairy department of the 
University of Missouri for 18 years. He 
was a member of numerous scientific or- 
ganizations and scholastic fraternities. 
Great numbers of honors had come to 
him, including two 2-year terms as 
president of the American Dairy Science 
Association. 

For over a quarter of a century 
Eckles’ name has been found in practi- 
cally every phase of dairy husbandry re- 
search work. His work on butter molds 
and over-run in Minnesota has saved 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
for Minnesota dairymen alone. His work 
on mineral nutrition has meant fully 
as much to farmers of that state. These 
are just two of dozens of examples that 
could be named. 

Five years ago The Dairy Farmer, now 
combined with Successful Farming, con- 
ducted a poll of the leading dairymen 
of the United States to learn who were 
considered to be the ten men in the 
world who had done most for the dairy 
industry. Eckles was an almost unani- 
mous choice for a place as one of the 
“Ten Master Minds of Dairying,” tho 
he was only 52 years old at the time. 

He not only had a greater influence 
on dairy research work of this century 
than any other man but he had also 
trained far more of the present-day 
leaders in the dairy industry than any 
other. The dairy departments of 14 state 
agricultural colleges are headed by 
Eckles-trained men. In other fields such 
as breeders, breed association work, ex- 
tension workers, county agents, dairy 
marketing associations, 
Dairying, and creamery and milk plant 


managers, Eckles-trained men are more 


conspicuous than any others. 


the Bureau of 


In 1916 a group of Eckles-trained me 
organized the Eckles Club. This club 
probably without a parallel in the wh 
field of agriculture. It now includes ov 
200 men who either earned an advance 
degree with him or who took their u 
dergraduate work with him and later 
earned such recognition as to entitle 
them to membership. The purpose of the 
members of this club is purely one of 
respect and devotion to their “Chief 

The whole dairy industry and dai: 
farmers have lost their most valuab! 
research worker. Those of us who kne 
him best have lost a sympathetic frien 
and our most dependable counselor. 


Good Breeding 
Paid 


An IMPRESSIVE demonstration 

the value of a good dairy sire was show: 
at the Indiana State Fair in the exhibit 
of C. W. Newman and Sons of Culver 
Indiana. The Newman senior herd bu! 
is Nocadiar Canary Paul Daisy. Officia 
records have been made of the produc 
tion of 10 of the daughters of this bu! 
and the records show the average mill 
production of the daughters is 14,7 

pounds. The best records of the dams ot 
these 10 heifers averaged 11,707 pounds 
The nearly 3,000 pounds of increase is 
credited to the influence of the sire. |: 


butterfat production the ‘daughters 
averaged 527, while the dams averaged 
413 pounds. 


The junior sire in the Newman herd 
is Creamelle Inka Prince Frederic. Ten 
of his daughters have an average pr 
duction for 365 days of 12,572 pounds of 
milk and 566 pounds of butterfat. The 
dams averaged 11,545 pounds of milk 
and 419 pounds of butterfat. The in 
crease here is not so striking, but th 
records of the daughters were cents it 
an average age of two years and r 
months. Their next yearly record ma 
show a much greater increase over their 
dams. 

Most liberal producer in the Newma 
herd is Hengerveld Pontiac Canar; 
Cora, now nearly six years old. On twice 
a day milking she has produced 21,94 
pounds of milk containing 754.8 pounds 
of butterfat.—K. S., Ind. 


Purebreds Beat 
Grades 


Last year purebreds in Minsiesots 
dairy herd improvement association 
averaged 8,492 pounds of milk, and 3! 
pounds of butterfat per cow. This was 
832 pounds more milk and 63 pounds 
more butterfat than the grade cows in 
the same herds produced. The argument 
is sometimes made that purebreds are 
more expensive to feed, and this was 
true. The average feed bill for the pure- 
breds was $54, and for the grades, $48 
But the average income from milk anc 
butterfat was $12 more for the purebreds 
than for the grades. That left $6 per c 
net profit more for the purebreds. 
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Dairymen Win 
Tuberculin Fight 


A PROPOSAL to amend the manda- 
tory tuberculin testing law in Iowa re- 
cently met with a vigorous protest from 
livestock preducers and dairymen all 
over the state. In this protest they were 
joined by doctors, dairy marketing or- 
ganizations, the parent-teacher organi- 
zations, and the hiss press. 

The proposal amounted to virtual re- 
peal since it made testing optional with 
each individual owner. Any one man in a 
county could have prevented the ac- 
ue crediting of that county. This would 
be have meant that all federal indemnities, 

amounting to probably a quarter of a 
million dollars a year, would have been 
lost to Iowa farmers. 

It also required that all reacting ani- 
mals be destroyed on the farm, thus pre- 
venting salvage. It is estimated this 
would have cost Iowa farmers another 
quarter of a million dollars a year or 

7” more. To be consistent the proponents 
a of this measure would have had to follow 
this with one to require that all reacting 
_ poultry and hogs also be destroyed on 
all the farm, which would have tremendous- 
ly increased these losses to farmers. 

Cleveland and Columbus have al- 
ready barred butter except from accre- 
dited areas. Other markets are proposing 
the same thing. It is easily possible that 
measure might have cost lowa farmers 
millions annually on butter sales. 

The Iowa legislature decided that, 
, with over eight millions invested in tu- 
a berculosis accrediting work and with 
al three-fourths of the state accredited, 
| they would finish the job. The vote was 





al overwhelming. We commend them on 
‘en ME their good judgment. In times like this 
a we need both economy and good, clear 


ail thinking. We hope that not only the 
‘he fe Lowa legislature but all other law making 
ilk bodies will continue to show the same 
” sanity. 


“ Testing Paid 


sir Forty-oNE dairymen in Iowa have 
had their herds on test continuously for 


vat 10 years or longer. These 41 men ob- 


| 








ary tained an income above feed cost of 
‘ice $93.57 per cow for the year recently | 
4] closed. This is more than twice as much 
nds as the income for the average members | 


of the dairy herd improvement associa- 
tions who were testing for the first year. 
It means that the average man who has 
had his herd on test for ten years made 
$988 more income above feed cost last 
year on his herd than the one who has 
just started to test. 

Some of the reasons for this are that 
these men who have tested longer had 
herds averaging 365 pounds of fat as 
compared with 278 for the ones who 
have tested one year. All of them used 
purebred sires, whereas only 84 percent 
of the one-year men did. A much higher 
percentage of the ten-year men fed 
balanced rations, fed grain on pasture, 
and fed grain to dry cows than was true 


keep his herd on test learns and adopts 
the methods which enable him to make 
a profit from dairying even in strenuous 
times like this. 










of the first-year men. This indicates | 
clearly that the man who continues to | 


| 





AT THIS PRICE 


Anyone can Afford lo faint 


Dutch Boy White-Lead Paint 


$9 15° 


only per gallon! 


Lowest price in years. Low enough to make any 
property-owner = now if money-saving is an 
object. Folks who’ve watched paint prices will 
tell you it’s a long time since paint made with 
pure white-lead cost so little. 

Paint-wise farm owners know that Dutch Boy 
White-Lead paint outlasts low-grade paint several 
times over. (See photographs at right.) 

Dutch Boy does not crack and scale but wears 
away stubbornly by gradual chalking. It leaves a 
perfect surface for repainting. No need to burn 
or scrape at repaint time. 

Never before was Dutch Boy White-Lead so 
easy to use. Now available in all-purpose soft 
paste form—you just stir in the necessary thinner 
and in a jiffy your paint is ready. From this new 
Dutch Boy ALL-PURPOSE White-Lead you can mix 
paint for use indoors, or for outdoors. And you 
can quickly tint it to just the color you want with 
Dutch Boy Colors-in-oil. 

Send coupon today for easy instructions. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 West 
18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 
24th Street, San Francisco; National- Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Company of 


Pennsylvania, 316 4th 
eased 


Avenue, Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. 
%& This price (as of February, 1933) will 
Lut a 


Co., Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 








mee ee (lM: 
Gofe Pte. ‘ WHITE + LEAD 
.) 


DUTCH BOY 




















@ This Dutch Boy White-Lead 
paint has ‘‘stood up” 32 years in the 
same climate as the paint shown 
below—upstate New York where win- 
ters are long and hard. It has scarcely 
begun to show signs of wearing away. 
It looks good for many more years. 
It’s honest. It is doing the job the 
owner bought it for, protecting and 
preserving his property. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 

















@ This low-grade paint is “all 

through” right now. It’s a cheat. It 

was bought in good faith and the 

owner ag rene it to protect his 

property. Instead, it has peeled away 

and exposed the wood it was ex- 
pected to protect, 


» smusessesse 





FR EE! This coupon brings 


you a folder that saves you 
money on all your painting. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address: (See list of branches) = 

Please send me your folder **Painting with 

White-Lead,’’ giving specially prepared instruc 

tions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 

make Dutch Boy paint at a cost of about $2.15 * 











per gallon. 
Sign and mail to nearest 
branch office Name 
Address 8 P-21 
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“the 
PROVEN 





BK 


of Sterilizing 
costs about 


le per day 


=e the proven B-K way—Save 
the cost of fuel—Save the time and bother 
of heating and the danger of handling 


hot water. 


B-K has set the standard in chemical | 


sterilization for over 20 years. Its efficiency 
and economy have been proven by mil- 
lions of dairymen, poultrymen and farmers 
in actual experience on the farm. 

A little B-K, in rinse water of any tem- 
perature, instantly destroys the bacteria 
in milking utensils that cause odors, off- 
flavor and quick-soaring of milk. 


In Liquid or Powder Form 


Because of the convenience and new low 
price, many prefer B-K Liquid but B-K 
Powder is more economical and can be 
added direct to the water for sterilizing and 
disinfecting, or made into a stock solution 
and used as per directions for B-K Liquid. 


BEWARE of unproven 
substitutes for B-K. If 
the B-K trademark is not 
on the label, it isn’t B-K. 









For Valuable FREE 
Books, 
“Sterilization of Dairy 
Utensils” 
“Poultry Health and 
Poultry Profits” 
write TODAY to: 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
401 Dickinson Street Madison, Wisconsin 


= BIGGER 








APPY owners everywhere! 
are using their close- 
skimming New American Sepa- 















their cows. J. H. Frisbee, N. Y. 
gays: ‘We get 3 lbs. more butter 

r day with the American.’’ Mr, 
Win Viasec, lowa, writes: ‘Our 
cream check increased $3 the first 
week."’ 
Easy to Turn-Easy to Clean 
Send name and address today Bs 
for Big New Catalog, showing pict- === 
ures of NEW INVENTION that gets 
all the cream. Explains watch-type pivot ey | 
ballbearing and balanced bow! that makes __—35 
the American run so easy a child can turn @ 
it. Made in capacities 200 to 1000 pounds 

sx hour. Prices $19.75 to $77 . Our 
Special Offer saves you $30 to $50... 

ives you exclusive PATENTED FEA- 
fures 30-Day Free Trial .. . Lifetime 
Guarantee. . . Easy Payments. Write today 

. learn how to get this extra money. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Dept.44 Bainbridge, N.Y. o 
Dept: 44 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Im. 





Other Machines 


*19.75 
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Tests Show That 
Scalding Milking 
Utensils is a Waste 
of Time and Money 


By MARTHA CRANE 


One trouble the average farmer and dairy- 
man experiences when trying to sterilize 
with hot water is that they do not have the 
proper facilities to do an effective job of 
sterilizing. 

Laboratory tests have definitely proved 
that rinsing with hot water will not destroy 
the bacteria in milking utensils that cause 
odors, off-flavor and 
quick-souring of milk. 
Merely pouring hot 
or so-called scalding 
water from a tea ket- 
tle into the milking 
utensils is not even 
doing a half-way job. 
Hot water used this 
way cools so quickly 
in contact with metal 
that it is absolutely 
useless as a germ kil- 
ler. 

To be sure of steri- 
lization with hot 
water, all milking 
utensils must be completely immersed for 2 
minutes in water of 170 degrees F. (U. S. 
Public Health Milk Ordinance and Code.) 
For example, a gallon of water weighs 8 
pounds. The average 1o-gallon milk can 
weighs 20 to 27 pounds. It is very easy to 
see that it would require a tremendous 
volume of water to heat up this amount of 
metal and at the same time maintain any- 
thing like an effective germ-destroying 
temperature. 


as | 





MARTHA CRANE 
Authority on Farm 
Home Economics 


An Easy, Inexpensive Way 


The B-K Plan of Sterilization is the simplest 
and most inexpensive. Its principle is chemi- 
cal sterilization such as is used by large milk 
plants. This plan requires no new equipment, 
does away with the cost of fuel for heating 
water, the bother and danger in handling 
scalding water and costs about one cent 
per day for the average dairy farm. 

In keeping with modern science, this plan 
is extremely simple. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of B-K to each gallon of water and rinse all 
surfaces of utensils, that come in contact 
with milk, just before using, both night and 


morning. 


Prevent Poultry Losses 
In guarding against poultry losses by check- 
ing the spread of contagious diseases, a 
great deal of success has been achieved by 
thoroughly disinfecting all poultry and 
brooder houses by spraying with B-K and 
adding B-K to all drinking water. 


Livestock 


Bargains In Bulls 


@ Purebred Jersey bulls are now being offered 
throughout the country at prices to fit the 
times. Lease or purchase one of these sires 
to improve your Jersey herd. It is easy to 
locate the best Jersey bulls in your state 
through the new book, “Tested Sires of the 

This book lists every Jersey 

sire with ten or more tested daughters and 

gives the average production of all these 
daughters. More than 800 bulls included. 


Jersey Breed”’. 


Send for a copy; price only 25 cents. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 234 St. 


New York, N, Y. 


| 


Breed News 


Durinc 1932, 52,522 animals were 
recorded by the American Guernse\ 
Cattle Club, as compared with 51,833 i 
the preceding year. A much higher per- 
centage of these than previously in 
cluded birth reports, which do not need 
to become registrations for three years 
There were also 3,312 cows on officia 
test as compared with 3,188 in 1931, and 
333 distributors selling Guernsey milk 
under the national trademark as com 
pared with 151 in 1931. 

* & * 

Official testing in Iowa has been trans- 
ferred to the dairy husbandry extension 
staff at the suggestion of the dairy in 
dustry department, which previously 
handled it. This will put all of the dairy 
testing work under the same supervision. 

* * * 

Karl Kainz, of Elkader, Iowa, has 
been selected as the national champion 
4-H Club Holstein boy for 1932. Karl 
has been very active in community lead- 


| ership of all kinds. He was secretary of 





his club for one year, and president for 
three years. He has also assisted in such 
4-H activities as the 4-H club orchestra, 
4-H club pageant, baseball team, and 
county band. He took over the manage- 
ment of his grandfather’s farm four 
years ago, and has developed a high- 
producing Holstein herd of seven cows 
and six heifers. 
* * * 

American Guernsey Cattle Club rec- 
ords indicate that 1,267 purebred Guern 
seys were sold at public auction in 1932, 
at an average of almost $163. 

4 * * * 

Missouri has adopted a plan for ac 
crediting abortion-free herds on a basis 
similar to that used in tuberculosis 
eradication. The plan has already gone 
into effect. Its acceptance is purely 
voluntary so far as the owner is con- 
cerned. The state veterinarian and the 
extension force of the college of agricul- 
ture are cooperating. Blood samples 
must be taken by the owner and the 
local veterinarian, and the blood testing 
is done in the laboratories of the college 
of agriculture. 

* * * 

Early this year we reached the point 
where more than half of the counties of 
the United States were in the modified 
accredited area as being free from cattle 
tuberculosis. A great many more of the 
counties are well along in the process of 
becoming accredited. 

* * 

May Royal’s Eloise has established a 
new world Guernsey record in the senior 
four-year-old class DD, with a produc 
tion of 870 pounds of fat. She was bred 
and is owned by Emmadine Farm, at 
Hopewell Junction, New York. 

* * * 

Milkmaid’s Majesty Raleigh is the 
the latest Indiana bull to be awarded a 
gold medal by the American Jersey Cat 
tle Club. He is owned by Claude Jones, 
of Anderson, Indiana. In the same herd 
Salome’s Majesty has just been awarded 
a silver medal. To qualify for these 
awards the bull must have at least three 
daughters from different dams whose 
production records have won them the 
same medal awards which are granted 
their sire. 
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There are now 110 herd sires entered 
in the 400-pound bull club, which is 
sponsored by the Kansas dairy herd im- 
provement associations. During the past 
year this organization was responsible 
for the sale and exchange of at least 13 
herd sires, which were either proved or 
being proved. 

* * + 





Last month Maple Lawn Farm, in | 
Christian County, Illinois, sold five of | 
their lowest producing cows and in- 


creased their profits $4.32. The reduc- | 


tion in the feed bill more than offset the 
reduced production. They lowered the 


cost of producing milk by 8 cents per | 


hundred. 
* * * 

Feeding according to production en- 
abled one Washington County, lowa, 
dairyman to increase his butterfat pro- 
duction from 24 pounds a cow per month 
to 33 pounds last month, and at the 
same time to cut his feed costs per 
pounds of butterfat from 12 cents to 8 
cents a pound. 


Dairying Has 
Advantage 


In DECEMBER 1928, a pound of but- 
terfat would buy 42 pounds of corn 
under average Cornbelt conditions. Last 
December it would buy 70 pounds. The 
same pound of butterfat would buy 32 
pounds of oats in 1928, and 41 pounds in 
1932. It would buy 27 pounds of bran in 
1928, and 36 pounds four years later. 
This should emphasize to everyone the 
profits to be made from proper feeding. 

There never was a time when it was 
more important to feed the good cows 
well, and to eliminate unprofitable pro- 
duction by getting rid of the poorer ones. 
Many dairymen are only making mat- 
ters worse for themselves by following 
the opposite practice. The most recent 
Nebraska dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation report is typical. Here we find 
that for January, 1932, 68 cows were 
culled, while in January, 1933, only 33 
were culled. Keeping the cull cows in- 
creases the amount of milk and cream to 
be sold, and does so at a loss. Getting 
rid of the inferior cows and feeding the 
good ones well is the only possible way 
of making a profit in times like these. 


Protein Paid 


Ix DECEMBER, one Chickasaw, 
lowa, dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion member was able to make his herd 
average 25.4 pounds of butterfat with- 
out feeding any protein concentrate. The 
next month he added a protein concen- 
trate, which made the ration cost 40 
cents more per cow for the month. This 
increased his profit by 85 cents per cow 
for the month, since the production in- 
creased almost five pounds. The in- 
creased profit for the entire herd was 
$15.30 for the one month. 





Monthly milk record sheets: space 
to record two milkings daily for 20 
cows for an entire month. Price 60 
cents a dozen, postpaid. Order by 
Number S. D. 1., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

















a See 
THESE HENS LOOK ALIKE 
BUT THEY DON’T LAY ALIKE 


Nor do BATTERIES that look 
alike always perform alike 


RFORMANCE is the 
only true measure of 
value—the one thing on 
which your choice of a 
battery should be based. 


No matter how fine a 
battery Jooks on the out- 
side, if it isn’t built right 
inside, it is expensive 
at any price. 


Many batteries Jook as 
good as a Willard—but 
you can’t see Willard 
quality. It is hidden 
away inside—deep down 
in the battery case—in 
the plates and oxides you 
never see — in the rigid 
specifications all raw 
materials must meet — in the 74 tests each battery 
must pass before it can leave the factory. No battery 
on the market is required to pass such exacting tests 
and measure up to such stiff requirements as the 


Willard Battery your dealer offers you today. 





Prices for Willard Batteries are lower than any- 
time in 17 years—now, the proper Willard for 
your car costs no more than many less depend- 
able batteries. Make your next battery a Willard. 


One of the thirty-five thousand friendly Willard 


dealers is located near you. Look for the red and 
white Willard sign. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland - Los Angeles - Toronto, Canada 










FOR QUICK STARTS 
AND MANY OF THEM 


Storage Batteries for Aircraft « Automobiles + Buses and Trucks « Farm Lighting 
Plants + Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio « Sound Pictures« All Industrial Purposes 
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We are going the LIMIT to HELP 
every FARMER who needs a 
New DE LAVAL to get one 


E are now making the most 
W rivera offer in all cream sep- 

arator history, so that every 
one who needs a new De Laval can 
get one, on payment terms as low 
as $1.00 a week, plus a generous 
allowance for an old machine. 

A De Laval Separator purchased on 
such extremely liberal terms will prac- 
tically pay for itself out of savings. 

Now there is no need for any one 
to continue the use of a worn-out, 
cream-wasting separator, because he 
thinks he cannot afford to buy a new 
De Laval this year. No one can afford 


NOT to buy a new De Laval, for it 
will convert every particle of waste 
into a ready cash product. 


If there is any doubt in your mind 
about the great superiority of a 
De Laval, which every competent 
authority during the past 50 years 
has rated as the best, SEE and 
TRY one before you buy it. Your 
De Laval dealer will gladly arrange a 
free trial for you. 


If you don’t know the name of 
your De Laval dealer, write to the 
nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beate Street 








Quickly Heals 


Corona Wool Fat quickly heals 

sore teats and immediately re- 

lieves caked udders. For 25 years 

the unsurpassed healing oint- 

ment for farm animals. Unfailing 

for galled shoulders, sore necks, barb 

wire cuts, scratches, grease heel, etc. 60c and 

$1.20 size. Money back guarantee. If you can’t 
buy locally, order from us direct. 

Sample FREE~Write Today 
Try Corona at our expense —see how quickly 
and thoroughly it heals. Just send 3c stamp to 
cover postage and handling; mention dealer’s 
name and we'll also include valuable booklet. 


CORONA MFG. CO., 121 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, and Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, . 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO \ 

1079 33rd Ave. $.£, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW 1933 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers you a 


Write for New Offer 
Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 
days free trial and $5.00 per month termsoffers. Use 
the Melotte 30days FREE. Compare it side by side 
with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 
DAY —before special new price offer is withdrawn. 
THE by ig tthe 2 * thee 
H. B. Babson, U. S. 


2843 W. 19th St., fd ng 25. 14 Chicago, Il. 























NEW PRIMA BEST. Toy 


Biggest value separa- 
tor on the market, 7 
sizes—175 to 1000 Ibs. 
per hour. Our prices 
. Only $2.00 down on small size. 
30 DAY’S TRIAL— EASY PAYMENTS 
PB, Over 50,000 in use—fully guaranteed. Write for 
literature, ZKasy Payment Plan. No obligation. 

WEW PRIMA SEPARATOR CO, Dept. 10, 4007 W. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 


















What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 6 | 


clover seed. This is purely an emergency 
measure as the effects will last for only 
one clover crop. 

* 


Manure stored from 60 to 90 days will | 


lose from 30 to 50 percent of its fertility 


| value, according to experimental results 
| announced by the University of Minne. 
| sota. So long as manure remains frozen, 


there is no loss. Spreading it on the fields 


daily reduces cost of handling to the 
| minimum, and likewise the loss of fer- 


tility. The Michigan State College 
found last year that the plant food in 
manure produced annually on the aver- 
age farm would cost $205 if bought in 
commercial fertilizers. The college ad- 
vocates the use of commercial fertilizers, 
but urges farmers to prevent the plant 
food elements in barnyard manure from 
going to waste. 
* 

In some recent Missouri tests it was 
found that on the average, 84 pounds of 
feed were required for each 100 chicks 
up to four weeks of age. From four t: 
eight weeks the average consumption 
was 257 pounds per 100 chicks, and at 
the end of 12 weeks, each 100 chicks had 
consumed an average of 738 pounds of 
feed, consisting of 621 pounds of mash 
and 117 pounds of grain. 

* 

Minnesota tests indicate that it is 
possible to increase materially the but- 
terfat in milk by feeding whole <2 te 
the dairy cows. This is not efficient, : 
the increase amounts to only shoud 20 
percent of the butterfat consumed, but 
may be a means of materially increasing 
the butterfat content for a short time. 


* 

Neither the shape of a hen’s body nor 
the shape of her head bears any relation 
to her egg production, claims the United 
States Department of Agriculture, after 
making actual measurements of hens 
according to the assumptions on which 
poultrymen have been judging and cull- 
ing. Apparently a hen’s ability to lay 
depends on her egg-laying ancestry. Ef 
fective selection of laying hens may be 
based on the following points, which are 
better guides than conformation: 


1. Earliness of maturity, indicated by 
an age of not more than 200 days at 
the laying of first egg. 

Rate of egg production recorded by 

trapnesting or indicated by bleaching 

of beak and shanks in yellow-skinned 
fowls. 

3. Absence of broodiness. 

4. Persistence of production, indicated 
by laying in August and September 
at the end of the first laying year 

* 
Gardens weeded with only a hoe took 


tv 


26 hours for hoeing and brought an aver- J 


age return of 84 cents an hour in New 
York, according to a survey made of 17 
gardens in Delaware, Seneca, and St. 
Lawrence Counties. Where a hand culti- 
vator, or wheel hoe was used, but 16 
hours work was necessary, and the re- 
turn for an hour of labor was gI cents 
and hour. Horse cultivation reduced the 
time required, but also dropped the re- 
turn per hour because the rows were 
farther apart and less produce was 
raised. 
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“C’mon! Quit musclin’ in on my racket!”’ 


Demand for Gold Caused 


the Depression 





[ Continued from page 16 | 


weight of any one commodity. 

There are many ways in which such a 
money could be established. One of the 
simplest is to require that gold be kept 
in bars in the Treasury and that when 
the Bureau of Labor index number of 
wholesale prices of all commodities rises 
1 percent, the Treasurer will give 1 per- 
cent more gold for the dollar, and when 
prices fall, he will give 1 percent less 
gold for the dollar, 





How Well Have 
You Read? 


Dip you read this number of 
Successful Farming faithfully? 
Here are some questions you can 
answer if you did. 

1. What is a price? Page to. 

2. Who is ruined by a depres- 
sion? Page 16. 

3. What is a fair profit per hen in 
normal times? Page 13. 

4. How much livestock will a 
good pasture carry thru a 
season? Page 5. 

5. How much lime is required per 
acre when applied in limited 
amounts on land too sour for 
sweet clover? Page 6. 

6. Was the Trix an automobile, 

race horse, airplane, or boat? 

Page 14. 

. When washing woolen blan- 
kets should they be washed in 
the machine for a long time 
and should they be rinsed in 
soapy water? Page 11. 

8. What are the most popular 
colors in the new dress ma- 
terials this spring? Page 9. 

g. What is the name of an appro- 
priate recipe for the Easter 
Sunday dinner? Page 7. 

10. Who was Peter Pan? Page 22. 

11. Who was Narcissus? Page 22. 

12, What is the best green feed for 

turkeys? Page 45. 
13. What is a hiccan? Page 6. 


~I 














A YEARS 


WITH NO REPLACEMENTS 





Mr. Irvin Loux, R. F.D. No. 1, Somonauk, Illinois 


tor or picker in 4 years, which, as he 
says, is “quite a record.” 

Alemite Farm Lubricants will save 
you the unnecessary and costly ex- 
pense of breakdowns and repair bills 
traceable to faulty lubrication. They 
are scientifically designed to stand up 
under heavy duty. They STAY PUT—do 
not run out even in the hottest weather. 
All pure, non-corrosive, non-acid 
and does some custom work besides. lubricant. Write today for complete in- 
He has made noreplacements ontrac- formation—things well worth knowing! 


(711 


— years ago Mr. Loux bought a 
tractor and corn picker from Betz & 
Grandgeorge of Somonauk. They sold 
him on the idea of Alemite Lubrication 
with Alemite Lubricants for these and 
other equipment on his farm. Since 
then he has carried an Alemite Push 
Type Gun and Filler Tank in the field 
constantly, lubricating as needed. 
Mr. Loux operates a 160-acre farm 


Alemite Corporation (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2674 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me information on how | can save money by eliminating needless repair bills. 


iin ninbicwiuinctbnin edie Ee Eee ect pe a Te, Gettiatlles aillitadilanlbcas 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR THE FARM 


toIncrease Wool Profits 


Machine shearing gets 10% more wool than hand blades. Machine 


sheared wool brings Shear faster, easier 
“=<” STEWAET 


by machine. 
The One-Man Shearmaster f AN 


Belts to any engine. For any size flock. | A wonderful motor-in-handle electric YJ 
Easy to set up. Convenient in-and- shearing machine. Motor runs on any 


























out-of-gear arrangement. Will last a 110 volt current. Also supplied for 4 ‘ol 
lifetime. Complete with the Stewart special current. Ideal for ks up $ 75 
ball bearing handpiece, 2 combs and to 200 sheep or goats. $19.75 com 
4 cutters. .00 at your dealer's or Ee at dealer's or send $2. Bal. — 
send $2.00, balance on arrival. .O. D. Satisfaction d 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog pans opp mo 
nang: the complete Stewart Line, the world’s largest, oldest line ‘tees cord. Special volt- 
shearing and clipping machines. Chicago Flexible Shaft Ah yp a slightly more. 
Company, 5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. y current you have. 








PATEN 


Write for free book “How to Obtain 
a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 


on Minnesota, 
FREE BOOKS North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all purposes form: po chances far pratenimary tnture 


for sale or rent. LOW EXCURSION RATES. ion. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, G. W. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, | Attorney, 64 Adnme Build 


Apri, 1933, SuccessruL FARMING 
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No money changes hands when you 
use horses for power. 














George Barry, Fox Hall 
Farms, Oregon, Wisce., 
president of the Dane Coun- 
ty Horse Breeders’ Ass'n, 
works 480 acres with five 
draft teams, most of them 
home bred. 


“A well fitted 


collar is 









necessary” 


Wane: George Barry, Oregon, 
Wisc.: “I find Tapatco Collar Pads 
very useful. Sometimes a cheaper type of 
collar does not present a broad, full face 
to the horse’s shoulders. In such cases tt 
pays to give better ‘purchase’ because 
they take off the ‘corner’ and allow the 
horse to pull with better effect.’ 

He continues: “J find collar pads 
useful likewise when a fat colt grows thin 
around the shoulders and neck and he 
has to have a snug fit in order to do good 
work."’ 

Bymaking collars fit, Tapatco Stuffed 
Collar Pads prevent galls and sore 
shoulders. They pay for themselves. 
Have one for every animal you work. 


It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, cr 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
rust-proofed and at- 
tached by patented sta- 
ple and felt washer. At 
dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS} 


TA: C 


Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 






32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept. 50 Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of ** How 
to work your horses more profitably.” 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


SuccessruL Farmine, April, 1933 





Big Team Hitches Reduce Costs 


ing conditions. Tandem hitching allows 
for a quick and easy shift from one size 
unit to another. Less time is required in 
hitching and unhitching. alec biced in 
foal can be worked with safety in the tan- 
dem hitch, which also provides a splendid 
place to school a green colt. Balky horses 
must work and runaway horses are ab- 
solutely under control at alli times. 

Tandem hitching is absolutely nec- 
essary on plows if side draft is to be 
eliminated without forcing one or more 
horses to walk in the plowed ground. 
The latter is a worse horse-killer than 
the side draft. 

In order to eliminate side draft, one 
must hitch over the true center of pull 
on the plow. The plow will then pull 
straight ahead without the wheels being 
angled to overcome any side pull. The 
importance of side draft is illustrated by 
working four horses abreast on a two- 
bottom plow. The side draft thus 
created when the outside horse is in the 
furrow increases the necessary pull to 
move the plow by 25 percent. Where 
normally the plow would move with an 
800-pound traction, this side draft 
would increase this to 1,000 pounds. 


By WORKING four horses tandem 
fashion, 2 and 2, this side draft is en- 
tirely eliminated, since it is possible to 
hitch over the true center of draft and 
not several inches to the left as is nec- 
essary with the abreast hitch. Thus, 
tandem hitching is extremely important 
with plows if maximum use of the horse 
power is to be made and a good job of 
plowing done. On the harrow, disk, or 
drill, tandem hitches are not necessary, 
but drivers who have used them would 
not consider going back to the abreast 
hitch even on these implements. 

A common criticism of the tandem 
hitch is that the leaders are too far away 
from the driver, making it hard to reach 
them if they get slow. Other objections 
are that power is lost when they hitch 
so far away from the implement; that it 
is difficult to turn; and that they cannot 
get close to the fences. 

In the first place, the fastest and 
best team should be used as leaders. 
They set the pace for the others. If it is 
necessary to reach the lead team, a 25- 
cent air gun (with compression some- 
what reduced) loaded with B.B. shot 
is a most effective method. It is much 
better than rocks, clods, or whips. Speak 
to the horse and then shoot. In about 
two days, speaking will do the trick. 


Tue second criticism is not valid on 
any instrument where a lifting force is 
not desired. A caboose on the end of a 
freight train pulls no harder than if it 


| were back of the engine. Any instrument 


with wheels, be it a plow, harrow, or 


| wagon, performs the same as the caboose. 


The other two objections about turn- 
ing and plowing close to the fences can 


| be proved wrong in five minutes after 
| the team is hitched. It is actually pos- 


sible to get closer to the fences in all 
save a small triangle at the corner. 
Turning is made easier and experienced 
drivers recommend the tandem hitch 
alone on the ease with which the horses 
are handled. 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


While there are many styles of 
eveners, the one which has proved most 
popular under varying conditions is that 
recommended by the Horse Associati: 
of America. It is commonly known as 
the Talkington type evener. This hitch 
is adapted to use with any number of 
horses and all farm implements, includ- 
ing tractor plows and equipment. 


The principle of the eveners is that all 
horses are evened against each other. 
The problem of making the hitch is, 
therefore, purely mathematical. There 
are three key eveners known as No. 24, 
No. 30, and No. 43. The length of the 
stick in inches corresponds to its num 
ber. No. 24 is 24 inches long between the 
end holes, and so it is with Nos. 30 and 
43- The center holes are bored according 
to the draft on each end of the stick. T: 
make the 8-horse hitch, worked 4 and 4, 
all that is needed besides the regular 
single and doubletree sticks are eveners 
No. 30 and No. 43. A regular 4-horse 
evener is used for the lead four. For the 
s- or 6-horse hitch, Nos. 43 and 24 are 
required in addition to the regular 
horse evener which is used for the lead 
three. Any strong stick of proper length 
can be used to make these eveners, or 
they can be bought ready made. The; 
are interchangeable and can be used for 
several size hitches when properly bored 

These eveners have several advan 
tages. Each horse must do exactly the 
same amount of work unless arranged 
by the driver. They are easily changed 
from one size unit to another. Because 
of the rings between eveners, the hitch 
is flexible. That is, the draw-chain end 
of the evener works down, which keeps 
the doubletrees of the lead teams work- 
ing low. The draft comes at right angles 
to the horses’ hames. This prevents sore 
necks and sore shoulders so often found 
on farm teams. 


On THE average farm the 4-, s-, 6-, 
8-, and g-horse hitches are the most 
popular. The 4-horse team worked 2 and 
2 makes one of the most effective and 
desirable hitches that can be used on 
the sulky plow in hard ground. Here the 
advantage of the tandem hitch is ex- 
ceedingly great. The load on the horses 
is lightened 25 percent over the 4- 
abreast hitch because the side draft is 
eliminated. The horses walk faster, di 
more work, and with less effort. 

The s-horse hitch for the gang plow is 
exceedingly popular among farmers who 
have used it. In this hitch three horses 
are worked in the lead and two behind, 
just the opposite of the common farm 
practice. One advantage of the 3-2 hitch 
is that the draw chain does not interfere 
with the wheel horses. It also gives 
ample air space to the rear team, and 
enables the driver to get a full view of 
every horse in the hitch. The near wheel 
position offers a splendid place to school 
a green colt, to work a big mare heavy 
in foal, or for an awkward horse that has 
a tendency to crowd. 

The6-horse hitch worked 3 and 3 can 
be made from the 5 by replacing the near 
wheel singletree with a doubletree and 
moving the load clevis to the right. The 
6 is a very good hitch on most farms and 
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section of harrow can be used behind a 
gang plow in some soils very effectively 
with the 6. The horses are hitched over 
the exact center of draft and, therefore, 
efficient use of horse power is obtained. 
The 6 also works well on a 10-foot grain 


binder and corn pickers. From the 6 the | 


g can be made by moving the 6 up and 
inserting three more horses at the wheel 
position. A harrow behind the plow with 
this hitch is very effective. 

The 8 worked 4 and 4 does not elimi- 
nate all the side draft on a 3-bottom 
plow, but can be used fairly satisfac- 
torily. A better combination for the 3- 
bottom plow is the 8 worked 3, 3, and 2. 
The 4 and 4 combination is a very 
popular hitch for the disk or harrow. 
On 4-bottom horse or tractor plows, the 
12 worked 4, 4, and 4 makes a splendid 
combination. 


Farmers will find that by working 


one 6-horse team instead of two 3-horse | 


teams considerably more work will be 
done, horses will stand the work better, 


and the expense of a second man will be | 


eliminated. The equipment necessary is 
actually less than under common meth- 
ods of hitching as employed by most 
farmers. It is simple, safe, and above all, 
effective. Only two lines are needed. A 
lead chain and a buck rope for each 
horse, together with a simple harness, 


can be used in a number of ways. One | 








completes the horse’s equipment. Bri- | 


dles, except on the leaders, can be dis- 
pensed with, if bit snaps are used. Much 


time is saved in hitching and unhitching | 


and one man can handle several horses 
in these hitches as easily as two under 
the old methods. These precautions 
should be observed, however. See that 
all snaps, buck ropes, lead chains, and 
eveners are good and strong. Never use 
cast iron clevises. 

(More detailed information regarding 
the multihitch can be secured by writing 
your experiment station.) 


Steers on Full Feed 
CarEFUL management is required 


in getting steers on full feed at the be- 


ginning of the finishing period. Gradual | 


increases in the amounts of feed in the 
ration are of the utmost importance in 
bringing steers up to a full capacity. 

The average finishing period in the 
Cornbelt for 2-year-old steers is about 
175 days. With this class of cattle being 
finished on a corn and legume hay 
ration it is a good practice to take at 
least 30 days to get them on full feed. 


This can be done safely by starting with | 
two pounds of corn per head the first 


day and increasing it one pound per day 
until ten pounds 1s reached. Then hold 
at this amount for four days. Again in- 
crease the corn one pound every three 
days until the steers are getting about 
20 pounds, which will be in about 40 
days. All the roughage they will eat can 


be fed from the start without ill effects. | 


When protein concentrates are used in 
the ration, increases of them should be 
etfected even more gradually than with 
corn. A conservative amount of either 
cottonseed or linseed oilmeal to use at 
the start would be one-half pound per 
head per day. 

In general, all concentrates should be 
gradually increased as the feeding period 
advances, while roughages should be 
decreased.—C. D. Lowe. 





‘If it’s within reach 


EVEREADY 


Note the flat cells (pat« 
ented Eveready feature). 
No wired cell connec- 
tions to cause trouble. 
(There are 60 in round- 
cell “B” batteries.) No 
waste space between 
cells. More power per 
cubic inch. 


LAYERBILT 


--- full, crisp. steady, long-lived 
°“*B°? battery power at 
LOWEST COST EVER KNOWN 


“Buy WISELY,” is the rule today. In 
few things can you be so easily de- 
ceived as in radio batteries. Price 
alone means little . . . because you 
ean’t see how much efficient battery 
life or satisfactory radio reception you 
are getting. 

But, in buying Eveready Layerbilts 
you can know at once. The world’s 
largest dry-battery manufacturer 
makes and guarantees them. Con- 
stantly improved — better than ever. 
While more and more efficient pro- 
duction methods have brought the 
price to the lowest in Eveready history: 


Large size, 45-volt 
No. 486 — $2.95 


Medium size, 45-volt 
No. 485 — $1.95 


No other standard-size radio “B” bat- 
tery packs so much energy. Flat cells 
are the principal reason. So compactly 
are they assembled, no space is wasted. 
So securely are they connected (with- 
out wires), power-flow is never ham- 
pered. Matchless construction adds to 


Eveready Layerbilt’s superior perform- 
ance. Greater value two ways: Higher 
quality; lower price! 

If you prefer a “B” battery at still 
lower initial cost, there’s the Eveready 
ordinary-cell type — recently reduced 
to the amazingly low price of $1.50 
for the medium size and proportion- 
ately low prices for the other-sizes. 

Eveready Book of Radio Stars. See, 
as well as hear, the “stars of the air.” 
Send coupon (with 6¢ in stamps to 
cover mailing expense) for big, new 
Eveready book containing photographs 
and interesting facts about today’s 
popular broadcasting performers. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide ee | Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Dept. SF-43, New York City 

Please send “Eveready Book of Radio Stars.” 
I enclose 6 cents in stamps, and have checked 
(Vv) below the kind of radio I own. 
Battery-operated ( ), Electric socket ( ) 


Name ____ - Sane 


C0 ee eS = a = 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


April, 1933, SuccessruL FARMING 
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End Pain Quickly 
SLEEP SOUNDLY 


“Now that pain will go in pay minutes. 
All it needs is a little Sloan’s.” 


"The sore spot feels better now. Thank 
heaven it won't keep me awake!” 


) 


ORE MUSCLES 


—aches, pains 


Aching muscles need warmth — fresh 
blood to ease the stiffness. To rouse fresh 
blood quickly, pat on Sloan’s. No rubbing 
needed—Sloan’s goes right to the sore spot. 
Pain is killed, muscles relax. You sleep. 


Get a bottle of Sloan’s today. Only 35¢. 


ON THE AIR! 





WARDEN 


SLOAN’S 
Liniment | *:.” 


20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing 


Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 


On Be 











Blue Network Stations 













OBSTRUCTIONS 
Hard Milkers 
Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat 


Dilators bring instant relief to 





injured teats. Soft yieldin —- 

fit large or small teats and carry the 

~ — 

ID teat canal to 

seat of trouble. NOW 
Heals the teat 48 

..« Keeps it open |, for 

Easy to insert. Stay in the teat. | eee 
Sterilized. Packed in medicated 











ointment. Large package 
of 48 dilators $1.00 post- 
paid if your dealer 
cannot supply you; 
or send dealer’s 
mame and we will 
send samples free. 


H. W. Naylor Co. 
Dept3 Morris, N.Y. 


DR.NAYLOR 


TEAT DILATORS 




















ALLOW. 
SEPARATOR 


Lowest Prices— Seoteat Vorme- ; Bisges est Fi 
in 


Trade-in-Aliowance on your 
caring this saan trade-in — Golloway 
ew Inproved, Ball-bearing Masterpiece Sep- 


pated 10 exclusive Features nea alled for 
close skinmr <. easy turer cleaning 
4 sizes. Terms as low as $3. ‘per month on 
interest. Butte you save will pay for 
new achine you feed! Write for Separator 


c alog and a ales trade-in allowar 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 87, 


Waterloo, towa 
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Prevent Anemia 
Before Vaccination 


Durinc the past few years many 
cases of a severe and often fatal ty pe of 
shock have been observed in young pigs, 
treated with clear, heated, anti-hog 
cholera serum. This is especially true of 
early spring pigs. These reactions have 
been peculiar in that on certain farms 
pigs have shown symptoms of shock 
while on other farms pigs treated on the 
same day with serum and virus from 
the same lots have not reacted. 

The cause of these reactions was not 
known until recently. Experiments con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try demonstrated that pigs suffering 
from marked anemia were very suscepti- 
ble to shock following treatment with 
heated serum. These experiments show- 
ed that there is a striking correlation 
between the degree of anemia and the 
susceptibility to vaccination shock and 
indicate that anemia is an important 
factor in the causation of shock. 

An attempt was made to evaluate the 
three factors which play a part in the 
causation of anemia. They are lack of 
sunshine, lack of exercise, and lack of 
contact with soil. It was found that, 
while all three of these factors are in- 
volved, the lack of access to soil is the 
most important factor. It is pointed out 
that before treating early spring pigs, 
hemoglobin tests are indicated in sus- 
pected cases of anemia to determine be 
forehand whether severe and perhaps 
fatal shock might result from vaccina- 
tion. If pigs are found anemic upon test, 
treatment for anemia is indicated before 

vaccination with clear, heated serum. 
However, if hog cholera is prevalent at 
the time and it is imperative to immun- 
ize at once, it is recommended that 
anemic pigs be given blood serum which 
has not been found to be associated with 
the production of shock. The results of 
these investigations give added weight 
to the importance of allowing spring 
litters access to pasture as soon as pos- 
sible as a means of preventing anemia.— 


W.H. W. 


Coming Events 
April 21—Annual Nebraska 


Day, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
~Century of Progress, Chicago, 


Livestock Feeders 


Illinois 

August 23-September 1—IlIowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

September 1-8—Nebraska State Fair, 
Nebraska. 

September 2-9—Minnesota State Fair, Saint Paul 
Minnesota. 

September 2-9—Michigan State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 

September 2-8—Indiana State Fair, 
ndiana. 

September 4-9—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 


Lincoln, 


Indianapolis, 


September 11-16—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kan- 
Sas. 

October 2-8— 
lowa. 


Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo 





Shrinkage of Hogs From Farm to Mar- 
ket by Truck and by Rail, bulletin No. 
388, College of Agriculture, Urbana, 
Tilincis. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 











CAPSULES 


(TETRACHL ORETHYLENE C. T.) 





KILL LARGE ROUNDWORMS, 

HOOKWORMS, STOMACH WORMS 

IN HOGS and other LIVESTOCK 
—STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 


Safe, easy to give, assuring exact dosage 
—Nema Capsules do a thorough job 





yRE Send for Illustrated Worm a 
Address Desk 


without causing ill drug effects. 
letins No. 650 and No. 66 
Animal Industry Dept. of 


Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
Practical ~ Scientiie  Helphul 
PARKE, DAVIS & 






DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultr 

yard with absolute safety as it containsmeGeadiy 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 

mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rat- 
killing campaigns. K-R-O (Powder) 754. New 
K-R-O (Ready Mixed) yt to use, no 
bait to buy, no mess, no trouble, just 
° can and put around — $1.00. All rug- 

gists or direct if we 4 can’t supply you. Results 
or money back. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R- 
__ KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


100 MASTODON, 100 DUNLAP Strawberry Plants $1.00 
100 Blakemore, 100 Premier Str’by Plants $1.00 
4 each Caco, Niagara, Agawam Grapevines, 2 yrs. 1.00 
12 Welch's Concord Grapevines, 2 yrs... . é 75 
100 Asparagus rustproof, 25 Rhubarb 00 
10 Downing Gooseb’y or Ch'y Currants, 2 yrs. 00 
100 Raspberries or Blackberries, your choice 00 
20 Apples, 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 
Juchess, 3 Wealthy—-2 yr-4 foot trees 
10 Richmond or Montmorency Cherries, 2 yrs 
3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Apricot Plums 


ere 


5O 
95 
50 


10 Elberta Peaches, your choice of variety 50 
6 Hydrangeas AG or PG, or 6 red leaf Barb'y 00 
4 Roses-Teplitz, Sunburst, Neyron, Radiance 00 
6 Peonies-Ortegat, Maxima and Superba 00 
20 Spirea VanHouttei or Jap Barb'y, 18 in 00 


00 
00 
00 


100 Amoor River Privet Hedging, 18 in 
12 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 18 in 
3 Red Dwarf Spirea, 18 in. 

2 Hardy Phlox or 30 German Iris Ass’t 00 
10 Regal Lillies or 75 Glads, 6 colors. . 00 
Good two year shrubs and 4 ft. branched trees, all pre- 
paid. Order from this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction 

or money back. Wholesale catalog in colors free. 
WELCH NURSERY, _Shenandoeh, lowa 
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end- 
ing if desired. eavily tinned. 
100,000 sold. At all good hardware dealers 
or direct. Sent postpaid, or stamps. 
Calf 40c. Cow Boe 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
RACINE, WIs. DEPT.B 
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Veterinary 


Lams Losinc Woo.r—We have a lamb 
that is losing its wool on its sides. On exami- 
nation I find a pale yellow substance in differ- 
ent places. Cannot see any life and it seems 
oily and smooth in my fingers.—C. L. W., 
Mich. 

Isolate the lamb and rub into the affected 
parts of the skin a mixture of 2 ounces of 
flowers of sulphur, }4 an ounce of carbonate 
of potash, and 1 pint of cottonseed oil. If 
you find ticks or lice present, dust powdered 
pyrethrum on the infected parts. Keep the 
sheep away from straw and hay stacks, as 
awns and seed -heads often irritate the skin 
and injure the fleece. 


Ox Wars_e-F._y Gruss—Shall be pleased 
to obtain thoro and reliable information per- 
taining to warbles or grubs in cattle, and if 
there is a possibility of getting the cattle 


freed entirely of them. Wish to know the | 


prevention if there is any.—G. N., Kansas. 

You will be interested to learn that the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has published a farmer's 
bulletin which gives the latest and most 
authentic information as to the life history 
of the ox warble fly and its grubs and pre- 
scribes the best methods of treatment. You 
should obtain and study that bulletin. If 
every cattle owner were to kill the grubs on 





his cattle each year, the pest might in time | 
be at least greatly lessened in numbers. Be | 
careful when squeezing out a grub not to | 


crush it as it contains poisonous elements 
which may sicken or even kill the animal. 
Grubs in ripe boils may readily be squeezed 
out by pressing the open mouth of a large 
bottle over the boil. Destroy removed grubs, 
else they will later develop into flies to carry 
on the pestiferous work of their kind. Apply 
a mixture of 1 part of iodoform and 5 of lard 
or vaseline after squeezing out a grub and 
also apply it to the miniature warbles. Use 
it 4 strength on very young cattle. Derris 
powder, if obtainable, or used in an ointment, 
is the remedy prescribed in the government 
bulletin. 


IrcHinc Sxin.—We have a horse 12 years 
old that onntentis rubs until he has the hair 
off in places. We work him most of the time, 


curry him off every morning, but he seems | 


draggy: not much life. He gets corn, oats, 
and hay, also salt every morning. Would ap- 
preciate any information you could give 
me.—B. M. 

It is advisable to clip off the coat and then 
wash the itching parts with a warm one per- 





cent solution of coal-tar dip. Repeat the ap- | 


plication as needed. Make the stables sani- 
tary. Exclude poultry, as their lice and mites 
often cause such irritation, as do horse lice. 


Cow Pox.—I have a young heifer that was 
fresh about six weeks ago and has cow-pox 
on her udder which makes her hard to milk. 
Could you advise me what to do for cow-pox? 
| asked a veterinarian what to do and he 

1 I would just have to let it run its course. 

}. A. P., Missouri. 

isolate a cow that has cow-pox and have 


her milked by a person who does not milk 


other cows. Twice daily immerse the sore | 


s in hot water containing all the boric 
i it will dissolve. Then dry gently and 
ply a paste made of one part each of bis- 


muth subnitrate and powdered boric acid | 


nd six parts of cold pressed castor oil, or 


lanolin. If any sore is then obstinate in heal- 


ng, apply strong iodine ointment once or | 


twice daily, as needed. Cleanse, disinfect, 
ind whitewash the stable, including the 
floors and gutters. 


TOMORROW ?” 





THE farm women around Clayton, Indiana, find the tele- 
phone helpful in planning activities of their home eco- 
nomics clubs. Because of it, they are able to quickly notify 
each other of the place and the time of meetings. Through 
its help, a good attendance to all meetings is assured, and 
the interest of every one is maintained. 

Any one who has a telephone is not isolated. It keeps 
you in touch with the world no matter how far away the 
nearest neighbor may be, or how many miles to town. 

With the help of the telephone, you transact business 
quickly or lighten the heart of a homesick child. You know 
it is always handy in case of emergency — that it will deliver 
your urgent voice to doctor or veterinarian — that it serves 
you faithfully, rain or shine. 








A BELL SYSTEM 





ENGINE PRICE 
SHARPLY 
REDUCED 

Oniy $5 Down | To Run Store 


For a2or8H.P, WITTE. Our simple nt plan to On Whe 
responsible people makes makes it Fact to get tha: much needed els 
















engine---DIREC ORY on such easy torms Sell the largest, 

that you - bay for onyour s engine out of profits. Save 1-3 finest quality line 

to 1-2. Fuel, rottling Governor, Magneto, Easy of daily necessi- 

Starting iam Most counemlens and lowest price en “4 ti f - ur 

on the market, Saves money, time, labor. Any style | les Irom you 

size 114 to30H.P. Also Engine Driven Pumping Outfits. car. No exper- > 
SHIPPED FROM KANSAS CITY or PITTSBURGH. ience necessary. Hundreds now making 

FREE “ite oz for New Engine and $200 TO $500 A MONTH 

Equipment Book--Fuil of Bargains. Our proposition is entirely different from 


all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and pro fitable. 












210G_ Carson St 
Pittsburgb, Pa, 


1614 Oakland Av 
Kansas City,Mo. 








6 CHERRY TREES, 2 VARIETIES. ... $1.00 BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


10 APPL-< TREES, 5 VARIETIES _. $1.00 Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
10 BRIDAL WREATH SPIREA $1.00 gale at every home. Two lines mean two 

All postpaid, healthy and well rooted. Sure to profits. We will . ld e you liberal credit. 
please Send for free Catalog Write for details about our new proposition. 
FAIRBURY NURSERIES, BxN, Fairbury,Neb. FURST McNESS CO., Dept. 874,Freeport, Ill. 
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Here's Workshirt 






BIG YANK 
is “America’s 
Favorite 
Workshirt” 
largely be- 
cause it is, 
and always 
has been, 
America’s outstanding workshirt 
value! Mark these features: Long- 
wearing, certified fabrics, patented 
sweat-proof cigarette pocket, inde- 
structible buttons, strain-resisting 
yoke, thread-riveting at all strain 
points, ventilated arm pits and 
oke, triple-stitched seams, extra 
ge y and large sleeves, and 
your satisfaction guaranteed, or 
your money back! 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.00 for two shirts 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


BIG YANK 


66 America’s Workshirt*’ 
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beautifully 
speedily 
happily 


EAR 
RON 


Here’s that modern way to hot 
starch without mixing, boiling 


TRY 
THIS 


and bother as with lump starch. F R E iL 
Makes starching easy. Makes | of the above practices while some have 


ironing easy. Restores elastic- FF 


ity and that soft charm of new- i 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- N 


ing. Your iron fairly glides. A StS. 
wonderful invention. This free f 
test convinces. Send for sample. S 

















Contest Revived Pastures 
[| Continued from page 5 | 


pasture. Approximately 40 tons of ma- 
nure, however, had been scattered thinly 
over some of the poorer slopes in the 
permanent pasture where the bluegrass 
stand was not as thick as it should be. 

To control the weeds, Todd mowed 
them off of all his pasture in both June 
and August and in addition he went 
over the whole field and cut the more 
persistent ones by hand. 

Glen Kircher of Cass County, who | 
won second place in the contest, followed | 
| about the same plan as did Todd, except 
he seeded sweet clover over about 10 
acres to help supplement the bluegrass 
and Todd used Korean clover, alfalfa, 
| and sudan grass. They made similar 
improvement so far as their permanent 
pasture was concerned, but Todd im- 
proved 420 acres, Kircher only 19. 

Reed Bailey of Holt County, who | 
placed third, did an extra good job of 
grubbing out the buck brush and mowing 
the weeds on go acres of his permanent 
| pasture. 











Kills .. Rats, Woodchucks, 


INSTANTLY 


Groundhogs, Moles, Ants 





Cyanogas kills them right in their dens. As 
soon as it comes in contact with the natural 
moisture of the air or soil, a powerful deadly 
gas is released. Penetrating the burrows, it 
lays every pest low. They can’t escape... 
can’t refuse it. 

Used by State Farm Bureaus and County 
Agents everywhere. One heaping tablespoon- 
ful for woodchucks (groundhogs) .. . a like 
amount pumped with any good duster for 
each rat ws Sold at Drug, Hardware, Feed 
and General Stores. Get a Can Today. 


FREE Bookictsonhow % !b. 45¢ 


tokill moles,antsand other I1lb. 75¢ 
farm with Cyanogas 5 Ibs. 
«++ Write TODAY. $3.00 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Dept. B2, 535 Fifth Ave. New York 


CYANOGAS 











| L.H. Haas and Son of Jackson Coun- 
| ty, winners of fourth place, greatly im- WALSH 


proved their pasture by grubbing out 
the brush, mowing the weeds twice, and | 
reseeding the pasture with a mixture of | 
7 pounds of timothy, 7 pounds of sweet | 
clover, and 15 pounds of Korean clover | 
per acre on their 20-acre entry. They 
also further improved a portion of it by 
the application of 200 pounds of ammo- 
nium sulphate and 200 pounds of 20 per- 
| cent superphosphate per acre. | 
| O. Henry of Bates County, who was 





accorded fifth place, improved his 12- | Preef 


acre pasture by cutting out the brush, | 
mowing the weeds twice, and spreading | 
a thin coating of manure over the field, 
then drilling in 100 pounds of 20 percent 
precrtierwans by per acre, and reseeding 
with a mixture of 5 pounds of timothy, 
2 pounds of alsike, 4 pounds of red, 4 
pounds of Korean, and 6 pounds of 
sweet clover about April 1. 

Other entrants followed one or more 





| used either spring or fall seeded small 
| grain crops for early spring pasture so 
they could let their permanent pastures 
| get better established before turning on 
| them. Some practiced special methods 
of weed control such as spraying or cov- 
ering of such noxious weeds as red sorrel. 





THANK YOU---=--; | 


j THE HUBINGER CO., No. 677 Keokuk, Ia. 
Your free sample, ree and ‘That 
| Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 





NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 

0 


The amazing new Diamond Self- 












Heating Iron actually runs 3 to 6 
sours for only lc, and cute ironing 
time in half, Beats high priced elec- 
tric and gasirons for speed and econ- 
omy yet costs less. No tangling wires 
no trailing tubes or hoses—entirely 
self contained. Quick, regulated, 
uniform heat. Burns 96% air—only 
4 common kerosene [coal- oil). 
Gleaming CHROMIUM finish as- 
sures handsome appearance and long 
ife—to see it is to want it instantly 
FREE TRIAL. Write for complete 
description and opportunity for free 


trial 
i arvest for Agents! 


Bruhn made $30—Hartley $42 in 






one day! rite at once for sensa- BURNS 

tional proof of big easy earnings 

by agents everywhere. = 96% AIR 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 204 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 
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Discretion of speech is more than 
eloguence.—Bacon. 
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prompt about answering the dinner bell!’’ 








GARDEN 


A Complete Gas-engine Machine for Gardeners. Florists 

Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers Plows 
*, Poultrymen and Smal! Farmers. H -_ 

POWER FARMING soote 

Does away with hand hoeing, weed- ultivates 

ing & other back breaking tasks.4 “ews May 

Runs Belt Machinery like Saws, g2n@ Lowns 

Feed Mills, Pumps, etc. Built to walk or ride 

A NEW LOW PRICE—PAYMENT PLAN 

® Special factory offer makes it easy 

to own a Walsh. Write today! 


. WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
) 
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BERRY PLANT BARGAINS 


Juaranteed highest Quality northern grown stock, 100 
Genuine Mastodon everbearing Strawberry plants, $.95 
200, $1.50; 500, $3.25; 1000, $6.30. 200 Dunlap, Gibson o 
Harvest King, $.90; 1009. $2.75; 5000, $13.00. 100 Blake- 


HSS 
iia S) 





| more, Premier, Red Gold, Pear] or Washington, $.65; 200, 


$1.00; 1000, $3.50; 5000, $16.25. 100 Beauty, Cooper o 
Big Joe Strawberry Plants, $.75; 1000, $4.00; 5000, $18.75 


| 25 Latham largest red Raspberries, $.60; 100, $2.00; 200, 


$3.00. 25 New Chief earliest red Raspberries, $.75; 100, 
$2.50; 200, $3.75; for bearing size plants of the two above 
varieties add 40% more, lower prices in 1000 lots. 50 
Cumberland black Raspberries or Eldorado Blackberries 
$.75; 100, $1.40; 200,$2.70; 1000,$10.00. Color Catalog Free 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, «....c0% michigan 


on atte ate atte aie atin atte tee ate ame ate at 


Caticura Soap 


Mother’s Favorite for 
All the Family 


Price 2c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 16B, Malden, Masa 





[==> CRAB APPLE 


Valuable as ornamental lawn tree 
and for its delicious flery-red fruit 
Hardy, blight-resisting. We offer a Dol- 
go Crab FREE with nursery orders 
Write for details and our 1933 Seed 
Annual-everything for farm and garden. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
101 FOURTH ST. . FARIBAULT, MINN. 











GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy govud lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Squibs from a 
Farmer’s Nétebook 
[| Continued from page 8 | 


prevent wasting both by wind and water. 
* * *# 

At this season every farmer at least 
should dust off his bible and read the 
parable of the sower. We farmers, of all 
people, can understand that best. It is 
in the best farm language. Like most of 
what we say, it is brief and simple. Yet 
all the ages since have never added much 
to our knowledge of the preparation of 
seedbeds and the result of poor seedbeds. 
We know what “rocky places,” “thorny 
places,” and “good ground” means. 


When the Master used such simple, | 


homely things to illustrate his message 
it must be that the message itself is 
simple enough for just common folks 
like you and I to understand it. 

* * * 

Every farm boy should develop in- 
terest in planting trees. Arbor day in our 
schools was designated to accomplish 
this. However, here is one of those 
things that dad can do better than the 
schools. We need something of the 
Indian system of education where all the 
knowledge and traditions of the tribe 
were kept thru generations hy being 
passed from father to son. If we, who 
are parents, can get the idea that teach- 
ing these youngsters to live is our job 
and not the school teacher’s, we will ap- 
preciate all that she does to supplement 
us but still feel that it is our task. It is 
essential to the future of our country 
living that these boys love trees enough 
to maintain and increase them. The last 
two years have made frightful invasions 
in both the native timber and the 
planted groves. There was need of wood 
and it was there. Much of it was there 
because some one else planted it, and itis 
only playing the game of life on the 
square to make more plantings to meet 
future needs. That is why every boy 
should learn from his dad to love trees 
and let that love express itself in deeds. 
I think I have heard over the radio a 
thousand times “only God can make a 
tree.” And, true as that is, it took the 
cooperation of men to get these trees 
growing out here on the prairie for this 
generation. 

* * # 

“When the green gets back in the 
trees,” is a mark of real happiness. When 
a misty shimmer of green shows up on 
the willow trees there is a great satis- 
faction just in being alive. The frozen 
ground of winter is replaced with a 
springy soil that takes the ache out of 
your feet. And the warmer weather al- 
lows lighter footwear which relieves 
some of the weariness of the day. The 
air has a softer, kindlier feeling which is 
again expressed in the color of the 
clouds. The birds about the place are 
mating. In the fields the pheasant cocks 
are deciding by fierce combat just who 
will be the community champion and 
head the harem of pheasant hens in that 
locality. Life is so brimming full all 
around that you cannot help but absorb 
something of it. You walk out into the 
garden and remove the stalks and leaves 
trom some of the perennials, and you 
tnd they are starting. It is a time when 
one can forget the frostbites and hard 
going of winter and just refresh his 
spirit in happy doing. 






































LIGHTS 
LIKE 


flame! 


costs only 2¢ a meal! 





THE NEW CCOleman 


(Safeon Instant 


These modern-to-the-minute 
stoves bringinstantgas cookingcon- 
veniences to any home anywhere. 
Just strike a match, turna valve and 
start cooking over a clean, hot gas 
Make and burn their own 
gas from regular gasoline. 
And what 
meals... better cooked foods in less 
time and with less work. 
and happier hours in the kitchen. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada } 










Have downy angel 
foodcakes, hot rolls, 
tea biscuits, delic- 
ious meats... better 
foods of all kinds 
---in the “flavor- 
saving’? Coleman 
oven! The new 
Instant-Gas Stove 
makes it easy to 
cook foodsina more 
appetizing way. 













































Gas Stove 


Beautiful new models that fit 
every type of kitchen... at prices to 
fit every purse. Table-Top Ranges 
with concealed fuel tanks, and por- 
celain Rippletone finish in attrac- 
tive colors. Cabinet and Hot-Plate 
models... all instant lighting and all oper- 
ating by the Safety Instant-Gas method. 


Clip and Mail Coupon— 


for illustrated literature showing all models 
...or see local dealer for a demonstration. 
— GED 


Fuel 


Fewer 





(Address Office Nearest 
You, Dept. SF200 





CLIP | Send me illustrated literature with full details about the new Coleman Instant-Gas Stoves. | 
one | 4 Nene 
MAIL 








COUPON | Address ~ 
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is entirely different from gal 


than you will find on some ordinary galvanized 


Fence doesn’t wear out... it RUSTS out! 


Red Brand’s oper warfare on rust, is a battle to lengthen fence life. A 
crusade to protect farmers from the costly waste of thinly coated, short- 
lived fence wire. Remember, fence doesn’t wear out. It RUSTS out. So 
the fence that fights rust Jongest, is the best for you to buy. 
Galvannealed—not merely galvanized 
The special Galvannealing process, used in coating Red Brand Fence wire, 
vanizing. Galvannealing is a patented heat 
treating process which puts on a two to three times heavier zinc coating 
fence wire, without wiping 
any off. Red Brand Fence also contains 20 to 30 points copper. No wonder meet the 
it fights rust years longer! Write for Catalog, free. 


(27) 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 3727 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 



























HELP 


in solving today’s 
farm probiems 


* Profitable Farming Methods” 
is a new book that wasn’t writ- 
ten by farm expert. In- 

you 


“ rices 
roducts, IT WILL 









1 It’s free! 
eee | 





: report of the sensa- 
tional Galveston Weather Test, 
conducted by the C. F. Burgess 
Labor 




















Out ofa Job 


Here’s a Good Way to Make Money 
Until Things Pick Up Again 


our of work—part time—pay cuts—laid off? You're 
just the person I’m looking for. I'll give you bona 
fide chance to start right in at $10-$15 a day or up to 
$2.00 an hour spare time. I'm expanding my big bus- 
iness—opening up territories for Home Service Branches 
of my National “Chain Store’’ System. 
Work is steady, ant and exciting. 
Pay is good. Not like anything ou ever 
tried before. No capital needed. No store 
experience necessary. I advance neces- 
sary capital, show you how to quickly 
make up to $15 a day. Your name and 
address on a post card will bring com- 
lete plan of my new “Chain Store” 
ystem FREE with offer for 
Local Managership. Territories go- 
ing fast. Hurry if you want a good 
way to make money when times 
are hard and jobe searce. 
mame today. Address 
ALBERT LS, Pres., 
976 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

































Because thousands of farm buildings can- 
not go another season without re-roofing, 
Edwards has slashed steel roofing prices 
back to the level of 19 years ago. Fire, 
lightning, wind and weather-proof. 

SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
Get our freight-paid price and $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
406-456 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Suecess in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels habor germs and ordinary 
drinking water often becomes infected with 
disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the 
loss of half or two-thirds your hatch before 
you are aware. Don’t wait until you lose 
half your chicks. Use preventive methods. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
from the time the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
220, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chic -kens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) fora 
package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 220, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 








Gardening Made Easy 


Literally true. Planet Jr. takes the backache out 
of gardening. Seeding or cultivating—whatever 
the job—a Planet Jr. will save you rite for 
time, labor and money. A Planet Jr. Free 
garden will not interfere with other Catalog C-3 
farm work—and it pays big divi- 
dends. (Up to $150 a year says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture). 


We specialize in labor saving tillage, 
seeding and fertilizing equip- 
ment for the farm or garden. 


Kn Prices as low as $2.00 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
a2. 5th and Glenwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 








FARM AND GARDEN 
TOOLS 
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Stotler Makes Poultry Pay 


[| Continued from page 13 | 


helps to keep this down. 

According to the accounts kept in 
cooperation with the University, pet 
ler’s total receipts from poultry in 193 
were $1,531.84. Of this amount $908. + 
came from eggs, $430.65 from market 
poultry, and $65.75 from the sale of 
breeding stock. The eggs and poultry 
used at home were valued at $127.26. 

The feed purchased that year cost 
$236.40, which was higher than usual. 
The feed produced at home was valued 
at $330.45, while other charges brought 
the debits to a total of $723.22. Sub- 
tracting this from the total receipts left 
an income from the poultry of $808.62 
Interest on the average capital invested, 
at six percent, amounted to $61.16. The 
operator’s labor included 291 hours at 
25 cents an hour and came to $72.75. 
After deducting these items, there re- 
mained a net profit of $674.71. 


STOTLER’S flock contained an aver- 
age of 285.4 hens, from which he ob- 
tained an average of 230.1 eggs per hen. 
During the same year the average num- 
ber of eggs laid per hen in the 78 farm 
flocks on which the university secured 
records was 136. 

The average investment per hen on 
the 78 farms was $4.27. In the Stotler 
flock it was $3.57. His average feed cost 
per hen, which ‘includes the feed cost of 
growing the young stock, was $1.99 as 
compared with $1.23 on the average 
farm. However, this, as shown by his 
profit per hen, was far more than bal- 
anced by greater production. 

For producing a dozen eggs his feed 
cost, which again includes that of grow- 
ing the young stock, was ten cents. On 
the 78 farms the average cost was II 
cents. In selling the eggs the 78 farms 
had a slight advantage, as they received 
an average price of I9 cents a dozen 
while Stotler got 18. Their average re- 
turn per hour of labor, however, was 
but 52 cents, while Stotler received 
$2.57, or nearly five times as much. 

Besides keeping poultry, he has an 
average of four or five good cows in milk 
the year around. He also raises 50 to 70 
hogs a year. The dairy product is sold 
as cream. This is separated at home and 
the skimmilk fed there. Stotler especi- 
ally likes to have the skimmilk for his 
chickens. Under ordinary conditions, he 
values it at 50 cents a hundred as a 
poultry feed. 

Altho the farm is small, two care- 
fully planned rotations are followed. 
Sweet c.over is grown for pasture and 
about one-fourth of the farm is con- 
stantly in legumes. Corn and oats are 
the principal grain crops. In some years 
there are a few soybeans. Tho paying 
grain rent, Stotler feeds all his own 
share and sometimes more. 

In addition to having a natural liking 
for poultry, Stotler has given it extra 
attention because it affords him a better 
employment of time than he would 
otherwise have. It also provides him a 
good and fairly regular income. More- 
over, it fits well into his general farming 
scheme which, due in no little part to the 
chickens, is working out quite happily. 





Incubator Hygiene, circular No. 403, 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. 





bi ’ GERMOZONE 
su rely I$ 






Motps and bacteria picked up 
from the floor and droppings grow 
and develop IN THE CROP. Germ- 
ozone has a germicidal action on the 
bacteria with which it comes in con- 
tact in the crop. And it is soothing 
and astringent to the mucous mem- 
branes of crop and also of intestines 


Therefore it is very valuable both SEND 
as a poeceyere and as an aid in the FOR 
treatment of crop and simple in- 

testinal disorders. APREVENTIVE TRIAL 
AND INTERNAL MEDICINE! BOTTLE 


Just as valuable for those crop e 
and bowel disorders in older birds 
And in the treatment of Occular 
Roup, Colds and many other dis- 
ease conditions Germozone is a 
splendidly effective aid. In use 
over 30 years. Thousands have 
found it the greatest help. If you 
have never tried Germozone, send 
10c to help cover mailing and we'll 
send you a generous size Trial 
Bottle. 

At dealers in nearly 15,000 towns; 
or from factory, postpaid. 4-o0z. bot- 
tle, 40c; 12-0z., 75c; 32-0z., $1.50. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 


453 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 










































What can be fairer? 
Pratt’s Roost Paint costs 
only about half as much, 
costs nothing if you are 
not satisfied. Just paint 
the roosts. Lice on birds 
die. Kills mites too. 
Free Brush With Every Can 

C Half Pint $ .75 (© One Quart $2.00 

[One Pint 1.25 (0 One Gallon 6.00 
If dealer cannot supply, check size you want, 
enclose amount specified and mail to Pratt 
Food Company, Dept. 324, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prat ROOST 


PAINT 





rvenseaninc £ OMATO 
“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.’’ Big Money Maker. Large, solid 


fruit; excellent canner. To introduce to you our 
Northe ern Grown Live Seeds and 7. - 


will mail you 125 seeds of Condon 


200-Page Book t 
—_, a mas ae 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX177 


Get Low Prices 
on oor, Boxes 


Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Basket Factory tn the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129, New Albany, Ind. 


HOMESTEAD OPENING 3c", Bitstes. feces 
alirrigation district 
Send 25c for newspaper editions, complete inform- 


ation. EVENING RECORD, Bx 14, Ellezsburg, Washington 














Everbearing Tomato 
and our Big 1 ss Gateios FREE 
of Seeds, Plant 


tolls 5 bow, and when to 


CONDON ( BROS. " SEEDSMEN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Forage Crops For 
Turkeys 


Forace crops are essential to the 
steady health and development of tur- 
keys. Enormous quantities of green feed 
are consumed by them. Several of the 
green crops that are suitable as forage 
crops are alfalfa, Sudan grass, rape, blue- 
grass, red clover, oats or barley, rye or 
wheat, and wild lettuce. 

Alfalfa is considered the front rank 
forage crop on which to run turkeys. It 
is perhaps the most widely used. Sudan 
grass is a good dry weather crop and is 
suitable for areas where dry summers 
are frequently experienced. Tender 
shoots are constantly forming and this 
provides the growing turkeys with ample 
green feed when it is usually scarce other- 
wise. 

Rape is sometimes used as a supple- 
ment oe feed when turkeys have the 
run of a cornfield. It is sowed in the 
field. The chief objection to it is its ten- 
dency to become coarse too soon. Blue- 
grass is good but it does not contain as 
much forage per acre as does alfalfa. A 
good bluegrass pasture, however, will 
solve the green feed problem. Clovers 
are also desirable, except sweet clover 
which becomes tough and fibrous too 
quickly. 

The four grain crops—oats, barley, 
rye, and wheat—are good as early forage 
crops. They ripen soon, however, and 
thus become useless as a source for 
green feed. These crops are spring- 
sowed. Wild lettuce is excellent where 
enough of a crop can be raised to amply 
supply the birds their wants.—E. G. G., 
Nebr. 


Which Flocks Pay? 


SEVENTY-EIGHT poultry owners 
who cooperated with the University of 
Illinois in a flock record project made 
an average profit of 57 cents per hen 
last year. Their average labor income 
per hen was $1.11, and return per hour 
of labor 52 cents. 

While the profits from these flocks 
were larger than from most lines of 
farming the same year, the 32 managed 
according to the sanitation plan made 
considerably the best showing. Among 
these there was an average labor income 
per hen of $1.36, of which 80 cents was 
profit. In the nonsanitation group the 
labor income per hen was 92 cents and 
the profit 41 cents. Owners of the sanita- 
tion flocks received 61 cents as return 
per hour of labor, the others 45. 

The sanitation hens laid 150.7 eggs 
apiece. The others laid 125.1 eggs each. 
or the sanitation flocks the feed cost 
er dozen eggs, including the feed cost 
of growing the young stock, was 10 
ents; in the nonsanitation flocks this 
cost was II cents. 

Forty-nine percent of the sanitation 
ens were culled and 38 percent of the 
others. Death losses were higher in the 
nonsanitation group, 17.4 percent as 
compared with 11.1 percent of those 
raised on clean ground.—F, M. C., Ill. 





Producing and Marketing Good Eggs, 
rcular No..400, University of Illinois, 
\ rbana, Illinois. 








For SALE! 


Chick time is your time to get a new start in 
making money. But be sure you have a definite 
plan of growing your chicks into money-making 
pullets. Always keep in mind the full egg pail 
next fall and winter. 

It’s Ingredient ““X” in Purina Chick Startena 
and Purina Chick Growena that will give you 
the biggest help at the lowest cost in changing 
chicks to money-makers. Ingredient “‘X,” the 
nicking together of the growth proteins, is the 
thing in Startena and Growena that makes chicks 
big inward and outward. 

Follow the Purina 2-7-11 chick plan of feed- 
ing Startena and Growena with grain. You'll not 
be disappointed when fall rolls around. Your 
pullets will have the size to lay big eggs during 
the months egg prices are highest. See your 

M Purina dealer now. This year he has the genuine 
a Purina Startena and Purina Growena at a new 
Sly. low price you will be glad to pay. 


\ 


aN <4 FREE CHICK PLAN! 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 


















GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


fund LAY MORE EGGS 
m 200 ~ 342 Eqq Pediqreed Stock 


Now you can have the World’s finest layers at prices you can afford. Chicks from 
stock so good we guarantee them to — any you can get elsewhere. Any 
chick losses first2 weeks replaced 4% 
Champion Leghorn Hen, Champion 
tion for all Official Laying Contests in U.S.in competition with all Agricultural 
Colleges, breeders and hatcheries entering 5 or morecontests. Thousands of cus- 
tomers reorder every year because 
BRED them more money and lay more eggs than any they have ever tried. 
AMERICA’S GREATEST MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


ranms12 VARIETIES. ALL Bloodtested. FREE CATALOG. 
BOOTH om ate Box 835, Clinton, Mo. 


America’s 


Booth Farms produced 
produc- 


ed Hen, and highest average egg 


they find their flocks from Booth Chi ata 





Greater Value at 
WY 2 


PRICES on 





You can’t buy better CH no ch what you pay. 
Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan-Tested Flocks of 
the World’s Finest Bloodlines. They will bring you 
an income when everything else fails on the farm. 
They're bred and cultured to grow larger, mature 
quicker and produce 200 eggs or more per hen. 
You need the extra dollars the additional eggs and 
pounds of meat will bring. Make every cent count by 
raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS. We have one 
grade only, THE BEST. 100% live_delivery prepaid, 
guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
PRICES PREPAID 25 50 100 500 


Wh.,Bf.,Br.Legs. MAB IS: 
Ancs., Hvy. Asstd. { °°" ""* $1.63 $3.00 $5.50 $ 


Brd., Wh.,Bf.Rocks 
Wh.,Bf.Orpingtons a 
S.C.Reds, Wh. Wyands. } 


Wh.,& Blk.Mins. | 
S.L.Wyand.R.C.Reds | °"" 


Hvy. & Lt. Asstd. ....... 1.50 2.75 5.00 23.75 
night Assorted........... 1.38 2.50 4.50 21.25 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


Box 100 Lincoln, Illinois 


1.88 3.50 6.50 31.25 


2.13 4.00 7.50 36.25 


Members Int’! & Ill. Baby Chick Assns. 


ORLDS FINEST 








oO une CHICKS 


Thousands of satisfied customers and 
wines Bureaus of U. S. and Brazilian 
Governments have purchased our chicks 
and matured stock from Bloodtested 
Tancred, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman, 
and other famous bloodlines.’’ They're 
bred to grow larger, mature quicker, lay better. 
Write for Our Free Poultry Book 
Prices Prepaid—Early Delivery 100 500 
Wh., Br., Bf. Legs, Anconas oe $30.00 
Brd., Wh. Bf. Rocks, Reds 7.00 35.00 









Bf. Orp., Wh. Wyan. Wh. Min.... 7.00 ~°35.00 
Col.,8.L.Wyan., Blk.Giants, Bf. Min. 8.00 40.00 
Light Brahmas ceceee O=80 4650 
Jersey White Giants........... . 11.00 55.00 
Mixed, Light Breeds +d Nia hehe F 4.00 20.00 
Mixed, Heavy Breeds 6.00 30.00 


Ss 


100% live delivery, prepaid, to any point in U. 
east of Rocky Mountains 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 100, ¢ Crandall, ind. 


* CHICKS 


4 Cri World Record 
320.2 Egg Average 


RAISE 90% of chicks from breeder of Approved All- 
“9? Time World Champion Leghorn Pen Av- 





erage 320.2 eggs a bird. Last 2 years highest % Custo- 
White Roe Blood. 


mer Winners for Livability, Growth in the 

Poultry Tribune Chick-Growing Contest. 

Grand Average 3 breeds 10 Contest Pens 

27@.7: egge a p be. Eggs. Cc Chie ks 3 finest money mak FREE 
Guerenten y+ west 

Prices in our history CE. H- RUCKER, fovte CACY 

98. Ottumwa, lowa. Formerly Pouliryman Miss- 

> Iowa, Mass., Experiment Stations. 
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125 HAYES TRIPLE PURPOSE MATING. 


ks free with each 100 ordered. 
eed 


chicks weekly. 14 years experience 
11 Hatcheries. Customers 43 States 
Free catalog with full details. 

Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Inc. 
Decatur, Illinois 














FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal WK Squabe. ow of poultry, 
getting double chicken prices. Raised in 4 weeks. SEND 
FOUR CENTS STAMPS for postage on new free big 68 -p. 
book, how to breed and — 1933. aa Rock 
Squab Co, 431 H St Melrose, Mass. 


FOYS BIG BOOK FREE 


A complete guide to profitable 
Deter and squab raising. Low 
prices on 40 varieties chicks, breeding stock $7 
py ae All-Pullet chicks. Send 


PRANK’ 3 FOY, Box 5, Clinton, Iowa 




















NATION'S LOW CHICK PRICES tested certified, t 
mulled flocks. S2 Varieties and SUPER-K NYSRIGS, 
jonal makers. “Tivabity, perestecd or 
ral Sepinoumnant, Write f boo FREE, 


lowest prices, chicks, fowls, eggs, supp oy 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx 104 CLARINDA, IOWA 









Popular breeds—iow prices—liberal guarantees. 23 
years in the business enables us to give you a lot 
for your money. Chicks 4c and up. Also White 
Pekin Ducklings. THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY 
COMPANY, Box S, New Washington, Ohio 








OW PRICES. HI-GRADE CHICKS 





Purebred Blood tested. Rocks, Reds, Wyandot- 
tes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Get our low prices 
Send for Catalog. 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM,Box 19, Ramsey, Ind, 


75,000 Chicks a Week. Priced 4c and 
up. All Standard breeds. Write for free 
folder containing pictures of each breed and 
other useful information. 
“Our Chicks F atch A Sppette 
65,000 Egg Unit Smit 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 











naranteed -to- 


Trapscsted = oO “a Bloodlines. Bloodtested Certified Flocks. Leading 

up. Live Delivery. Special Discounts. Catalog 
FREE. OATHS FARMS, Box 147 rsons, Kansas 
HELM’S BLOODTESTED CHICKS— Acc redit- 

ed. Best Trapnest-Pedigreed Strains 
Males from High Fee Producing Dams ial 
Contest Winners. Winner Tribune Healthy Chick Con- 
test. Get details on $1000 Chick Raising Contest for 
1933. Leading Breeds. Honest Prices. Catalog. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept.‘7, Metropolis, Hlinois 











BABY CHICKS — BLOODTESTED. 1, 000, 000 
annouall 25 breeds, a hatch each week all 
year. Established 1910. Get my low prices 
before you buy chicks and ducklings. Catalog 
fe John Geiger Hatchery, Chatfield, Ohio. 


TURKEYS, NEW MORTGAGE LIFTERS 


Purebred ne Mies Bronze. Goldbank Strain. Big money 
makers. Eggs 25c each, 100--$20 and up. Poults, Stock 
Shisler’s Sheep & Turkey Farm, Aitkin, Minnesota 








Baby Chicks $5.00and Up 


High production blood-tested stock. 49 prizes at State 

Fair. Literature ’ 

Gardendale Farm Hatcheries, R-10, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
EGOS 


BABY CHICKS z 


68 Breeds America’s most profitable purebred 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Prices Low 
10,000 Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A.A. ZIEMER, Astin, Mica. 


CHICKS--PULLETS From 200-290 Pedigreed Breeding. 

ron Leghorns, Rocks. Paes. tested health 
certified by Licensed Veterinary. ae shipped C.O0 4 wk. liva- 
bility guaranteed. lets ship: .D. on approval . for prices 
and plan which helps you pay for pt irview Hatchery & 
Poultry Farms, R. 2B0xS Zeeland, Mich. 











FOWLS 


















Trapping Contest 
[ Continued from page 28 | 


Dakota, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Nebraska followed in the order named. 

There were so many excellent stories 
that it was a real job to decide which 
was best. When we got thru we awarded 
three extra prizes because so many of 
you boys tried and did so well. There 
were many more who deserved prizes 
but we had to stop somewhere, so you 
who didn’t win, just try again next time. 
It is easy to enter some contests but it 
isn’t easy to write such good stories as 
you boys wrote. 

The winner of first prize of $5 was 
Leroy Pearson of Fremont, Ohio. Second 
prize winner was David Hook, of Men- 
don, Illinois, and the third prize went to 
Clyde Krammerer of Hershey, Nebras- 
ka. Then the extra prizes went to Curtis 
Powers of Sunburg, Minnesota, Mark 
Cochran of Fort Scott, Kansas, and 
Ernest Johnson of Dell Rapids, South 
Dakota. We wish Mark Cochran would 
sent us his correct address because his 
check came back to us. Thank you, 
boys, and we hope all of you will try 
again in our next contest. 


Truck Eggs To 
Market 


Tre poultry flocks in Henry County, 
Indiana, are too small to produce a car- 
load of eggs a week so as to be able to 
ship to New York. Golden Payne, leader 
of the poultry raisers, talked the matter 
over with Don and Vern Smith, young 
feed merchants of Cambridge City, who 
had had considerable experience with 
trucks. The outcome of the talk was 
that the Smith boys went to New York 
to investigate the possibility of hauling 
eggs to New York by truck. 


The boys agreed that if a volume of 


200 to 300 cases a week could be secured, 
they would furnish the cases and haul 
them to market for a dollar a case. They 
made their first trip early in May, and 
since that time the truck has made a 
trip each week. The growers who grade 
their eggs carefully have netted con- 
siderable above local market prices. 

At first it was a question if eggs shipped 
by truck could stand a trip of 700 miles 
without deterioration in quality, but so 
far there have been no complaints from 
buyers on that score. Two men make 
the trip with the truck. They leave on 
Monday about noon and get to New 
York for the Wednesday market. They 
get back home on Friday. The truck is 
insulated. In hot weather two barrels of 
ice keep the temperature down and in 
cold weather the truck is heated.—K. S., 
Ind. 


Gets Winter Eggs 


Raye SMITH produced over 181 eggs 
per hen each year for the last three years 
This flock included more than 500 Rhode 
Island Red hens on his Madison County, 
Indiana, farm. His flock averaged 174 
eggs for the year ending October, 193 
In 1931 it was 184, and last year the 
average was 186. 

“Why do your chickens lay so many 
eggs in the fall and winter?” is the ques- 
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tion neighbors ask Mr. Smith most of- 
ten. Therein probably lies the secret. 
The ability to get fall and early winter 
eggs undoubtedly accounts in large part 
for their high yearly average. To further 
support this idea, an examination of the 
records showed there was little differ- 
ence in egg production of the various 
flocks during the flush season. But the 
Smith flock “gets the jump” on the re- 
mainder of the flocks in November, 
December, and January. 

Well-bred chickens is the first req- 
uisite to good egg production, Mr. Smith 
thinks. Just as important as “bred-to- 
lay” stock is sanitation. Arrangements 
are made each year to rear the chicks on 
ground where chickens have not been 
allowed for at least one year. And a 
practice which is also essential if early 
eggs are expected, is that of feeding the 
young growing stock all summer. “‘Nev- 
er let the feeders run empty,” is a motto 
on the Smith farm. Consequently the 
pullets mature early, are fat at maturity, 
and ready to jump into heavy fall egg 
production.—kK. S., Ind. 


Summer Feeding 
Pays 


Fock owners sometimes feel that 
because their hens are not laying so 
much in the summer it is not necessary 
to feed them as well as they do earlier 
in the year. This is a mistake, for neither 
body condition nor egg production can 
be maintained under these conditions. 

Adult birds should be given just as 
careful attention as to feeding now as at 
any time during the year, since the 
maintenance of egg production now will 
add considerably to the profits. This 
means seeing to it that they get a good 
egg-laying mash all the time and that 
this mash is supplemented by a grain 
ration fed at the rate of about 10 pounds 
per 100 birds per day. 

An additional reason for feeding an 
egg-laying ration now is that it is im- 
possible to cull accurately unless an egg 
ration is fed. 

The proper feeding of adults at this 
season also serves to prevent a molt. The 
longer a molt can be prevented, the 
better. As a rule the later that birds 
molt, the shorter time it takes them to 
get over it.—R. R. H., Illinois. 





Yearling hens, or older ones, in Corn- 
belt flocks, are 20 times as likely to have 
tuberculosis as pullets. 


Plenty of sunlight and fresh air in the 
poultry houses greatly reduces disease 
troubles. 


Tuberculin testing of poultry is valu- 
able and accurate for diagnosing tuber- 
culosis, 


THE ETERNAL HILLS 


God made hills to grow trees on. 
That makes them good to look upon. 
Like hairy wrinkles on the skin 

Or like a heavy-bearded chin, 

The hills are covered Nature’ s way, 
And that is how the hills should stay. 
It is not fair 

To strip them bare, 

To wash away beneath some crop. 
Let native trees adorn the top. 
—ALson SEcOR. 
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“THERE, SON, THAT WILL 
STILL BE A GOOD FENCE 
WHEN YOU’RE A MAN!” 


“That's MID-STATES GALVAN- 
NEALED FENCE and it will last 2 to 
3 times as long as ordinary galvanized 
fence because it has a zinc coating 2 to 
3 times as thick as the coating on ordi- 
nary galvanized fence. 


“The thickness of the zinc doesn’t show 
on the fence . but it sure shows up 
in the extra years of service it gives. 
When you grow up I believe you can 
come out here and say, ‘Well, Mid- 
States made mighty good fence back in 
1933 and Dad made a good buy.’ ” 


MID-STATES field fence is made in 3 
styles, ADRIAN, STAR and BEN HUR. 
The wire used in all 3 is produced by 
the GALVANNEALING PROCESS, 
which actually locks a coating of zinc to 
the Copper-Bearing steel wire 2 to 3 
times as thick as ordinary galvanizing. 
Since zinc resists rust, this extra- 


thick coating will make MID-STATES 


WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR MID-STATES DEALER AND A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE GALVANNEALING PROCESS. 
WRITE FOR OPEN TERRITORY. 


is Produced Under License Arrangement with The Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


“Galvannealed Wire”’ 


Buy “Made in America” goods for Prosperity. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana. 




























FENCE last 2 to 3 
times as long as ordi- 
nary galvanized fence. 


Other MID-STATES 
products are: Poul- 
try fence, lawn 
fence, steel 
gates, nails, 
wire, bale ties, fence 
stretchers, plain wire 
and sheet metal. 


DEALERS SHOULD 











DR.HESS Instant Louse Killer 


KILLS LICE 














DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 








Baby Chicks and Poultry 





BAGB 


Golden 
iuie’ CHICKS 


rete t erage. A Bagby Fi mm 280 tp 252 Eas 
- ay, Eng Leghorn hens ane ont Winners 
The asa. you get are from 








the the Illinois, Contest 
43 were repor > ann. over 24 the same bloodlines as our 
e ds. Individual records « Champion Contest winners. 
331 ‘S17. 317 , 315, 209. Bagby se They are guaranteed to live 
horns, is, Barred and White and produce more profits 





Rocks and Wyandottes have won 


than you can buy elsewhere 
awards in every Egg Laying Con- han yo ’ 


test enter: as explained in our catalog. 














Stenderd Quality, GRADE A 
Cc 


conan 


R. 
Rocks, Wh. or 8. L. Wyan., 


100 «= 500 1000 
$6.00 $30.00 $60.00 


White, Brown or Bf. I 26- -) 
Anconas— Heavy a 


I. Reds, Brd. Wh. wt 
3 
R. I. W hites, Bl. Bl 


rps., R. C. 6.50 32.50 64.50 


Giants, Wh. Langshans, W 
Bf. Minorcas 


Balance C. O 
Records prices Diightly A es 


BAGBY GOLDEN RULE POULTRY FARM, 





Bye bY / 24 


Heavy paeeges Spec} lew 3 Price. Send only $1.00 per 100 deposit. 
‘or Sire Pedigree and ry Speity 250-351 Egg 


See Fee CA 
Bex “ Sedalia, Me. 





PRICES 


SMITH CHIX s2cc0res’ 


FO Write for BAR- 
EOI PRIGES, FRED BROODER OFFER, FREE CATA- 
LOG. SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262T, MEXICO, MO. 





SEX GUARANTEED 





CHICKS [Fane 


All leading breeds. Pay on arrival. Better accredited or 
higher aq contest winners. Blood tegted. Twe 

guarantee. Early order di unt. Harlan ith, Mo., raised 285 from 
300, laying at 4 months. Mre Thomas, Okla.. raised 303 from 
400, laying 4% months. Large eggs from start. Write for free catalog. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Dept 134, Windsor, Mo. 





GOLDEN RULE CHICKS C. 0. D. 


Highest quality. Pedigreed. Bilood-tested. 18 
breeds. Leghorns, Anconas $8.00 per 100. Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Minorcas $9.50. 
Giants, Brahmas $13.50. Leftovers $5.00 to $8.00. 
Pekin Ducklings $16.00. Fine Catalog Free. 


Golden Rule Hatchery, Box B19, Bucyrus, Ohio 







































4) Se Sie: 


A little “Black Leaf 40’ 
goes along way. To killlice 
on ape d paint tops of 
roosts lightly. The fumes kill 
lice while Hock roosts. 


No work... no handling of birds. 
Recommended Colleges 
= And pened fmm 
Scientific tests have prov 
every claim for ” 
40.” lt your dealer does not 
handle,send $1 fortrial bottle. 
Tobacco By-Products & 

Chemical pe at hg Incorporated 


roven 
Leaf 













Coughs «Colds 


STOP © horses this inexpensive way 


before serious trouble develops. Use 


S$ POHR’S 
. Acts on mucous membrane. 

Gives quick ‘relief. Used 40 years. 60¢ 

and $1.20 at drug stores or direct. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Ind. 
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TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 


within 1 minute 


HEN your baby suffers from teeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr.Hand’sTeethingLotiononthesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe- 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 


sanitary teething ring. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


Buy Dr. Hand’s from your druggist today 














A FARMER 
NAMED TIMOTHY GRAY 


Who coughed till the horses 
would neigh 
Tried some Smith Brothers’ Drops 
While he tended his crops, 
And his cough went away 
in a day! 


BLACK OR - 
MENTHOL , 















New Garden Tool 
weeds, hoes, mulches 
and cultivates! 


The only gardener with 
sharp hoe-point teeth! 












Now... ENJOY Gardening! 


Why break your back over a hoe or rake, when this remark- 
able new all-purpose garde n tool costs so little? The Ro-Ho 
Gardener does a whole day’s work in an hour—makes gar- 
dening easy—indeed a pleasure. The revolving 
rotary hoe, with sharp hoe-point teeth, kills 
weeds, hoes and mulches the soil allinone op- 
eration. Cultivator shovels, scuffle knife and 
leaf guards permit rapid and safe cultivation 
of larger plants. Write for free catalog folder. 
ROWE MANUFACTURING CO, (98) 

698 Adams St, Galesburg, lll., U.S.A. 





INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED,— 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. 
Descriptive literature, impartial advice. Mention state. 
J. W. H No. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Prison Break 
[ Continued from page 31 | 


he set about closing Steuber’s eyes, 
flattening his twisted nose, chopping 
him to pieces. 

“Steuber!”’ Savell called out above 
deck. Got him! 

“He’s got me!” Steuber roared. 
“Come—” 


Mike set himself, slammed home | 


another right to Steuber’s jaw, sending 
the big man backwards onto the pile of 
canvas. Then with a bound he was thru 
the door, locking it behind him. He 
turned just in time to see Savell vault 
down the companionway, gun in hand. 


Less than six feet away, Savell 
brought it up. “You put us on the 
reef!” he rasped, his face a greenish 
white. “But you go first!” 

The gun roared as Mike dived at 
him. A stabbing pain in his left should- 
er, another across his left forearm, and 
Mike landed. Together they crashed to 
the floor, and the gun spun from Savell’s 
hand. 

Three times Mike whipped across his 
right to Savell’s face. Three times Sa- 
vell’s head cracked against the floor as 
he tried to struggle up again. Mike’s fist 
felt numb. Savell’s face was gory. But 
the fourth blow did the trick. Savell 
lay still. 

Mike staggered to his feet, lurched 
across the salon into the passageway to 
the cabins. He tried three doors before 
he found one that was locked. He reeled 
back to Savell, searched him for keys 
and returned with them to open the 
door. Jacques LePage, handcuffed to 
the berth, was inside. 

Quickly Mike released him. ‘Where 
are the girls?” 

“Next cabin!” LePage grunted. 

As they started for the door there was 
a jarring impact which sent them both 
to the floor. The schooner rose forward, 
then smashed down again, seesawing 
over the reef. Gradually it begun to 
slide forward, then stopped with a jerk. 

“Quick!” Mike called hoarsely. 


ToGETHER they rushed out of the 
careening cabin and smashed against the 
door of the next one. Their combined 
weight burst it in. Helene and Nancy, 
bound hand and foot, were lying on the 
lower berth. Without stopping to free 
her, Mike swung Helene over his good 
shoulder. LePage did the same with 
Nancy. 

As Mike led the way back thru the 
salon, LePage called after him: “I’m 
bringin’ this too.” 

Mike looked back. Nancy was slung 
across the old sea dog’s shoulder, hang- 
ing there like a sack of meal. And the 
man’s left hand was hooked into the 
collar of Savell’s coat. In spite of the 
throbbing pain in his shoulder, Mike 


swung over the side! 


Mike looked toward the whaleboats | 


amidships. One’of them was gone. Four 


sailors were lowering the other. Mike | 


called to them but they paid no atten- 
tion. As Mike broke into a run, they 
cut loose. Before they could set their | 
oars, a wave capsized them. 


“Food for the sharks!’’ LePage | 


growled behind Mike. “If they'll eat it!” 


; ” ° | andLawns seer te ee wen 
grinned. Now if they could get a boat 


FENCE 


‘| Get My Free Catalog 


My new low prices on Farm and Poultry Fence 
Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Roofing, Paint 
| and hundreds of other Farm and Home needs will 








save you a lot of money. Why pay more when you 
can buy direct from Jim Brown and save about 
one-third the usual cost. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 

The low prices quoted in my cata- mn 
log are all you pay — no extras, pean 
Send for catalog today. Buying MAZZZ@@ 
direct from Jim Brown — the 
largest direct from factory fence 
concern in the world — assures 
you lowest prices and highest 
= uality. 24 hour service. Write for 

ree catalog today.— Jim Brown. 49 


gL THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. . os CLEVELAND, 0 


at 
Booain 
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IMPROVED MODELS Bisi’i."fsurinee Word's 
meer Garden ee Water cooled. Plows, mows. 
_.. PRICES * 195 
il AND UP 















HOTEL 


Fort Des Mor 


Des Moines’ MOST Beautiful 


bath at minimum rate, 
for one person, 









FLOW ERGROWER 


A magazine especially edited for 
1 gardening enthusiasts 
Each issue contains more inter- 
esting facts on flower growing than 
any other publication Tells ali a- 
bout flowers. Intensely practical, 
stimulating and rr. 
Sample copy 1 
Special ana A months f tor $1.00 
dress 





| THE FL owan GROWER 
) 112N Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL “Test 


Plows, discs, seeds, culti- 
vates, digs potatoes, land- 
scape work. Swivel trailer 
wheels and cultivator lift 
for easy turning. Over 4 
h. p. belt work. Powerful 
worm drive 7 clutch 


a <= : fully enclosed. Write: 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING CO., Dept K-43 West Allis, Wis. 


STOVER-SAMSON WINDMILLS 


provide plenty of water for your home, milk house, cattle 
and irrigating, without power cost. Run in oil. Self adjust- 
ing to storms or lightest breeze. 


GET OUR FREE BOOK! 


Tells all about wind power and water systems. Gives 
capacities, ete. Helps you plan more convenient, reliable 
and economical water supply. Explains how to convert 
your old style mill to self oiling for a few dollars. Just 
send a card to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., Freeport, Ill., Dept. U-4 



























Plows 
Seeds Gardeners, Florists, Wereeriéa, 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. 
MowsHay LOWER PRICES 







Free Catalog—Does Belt Work | 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY LoS 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3235 Como Ave. 3417 Ch Chestnut St. 160 C Cedar St. 





FARMS * New Spring Ca ate slog, low 1933 prices. 1 20 
Acres, 5-room house, handy lake, $600 
FOR SALE pg. 67. 340 Acres, good bldgs, 15 cows, 
tools, $3600, pg. 7. Save money, write today FREE 
STROUT AGENCY, 255-WT, Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Blankets—Batting—Robes 
| = nen Colonial Sooners t 
ade from y« rown wo 101 irect if y ‘ 


have no wool Beautiful Goods. Prices lower than last year. Writ 
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| WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS, 75 Lynn St., WEST UNITY, OHI0 

























KLUT 
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You c 
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ends tl 
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Pain Sone QUICK! 


Follow this method and be SAFE — Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. They end pain in- 
stantly; quickly remove corns; soothe and 





heal and stop the cause; 
prevent blisters; make new roy 
or tight shoes easy on the 
—_ * other method does 
all these things for you! 

At all drug, de t. and shoe corns and 1 and’ risk 
stores—on. y 3 


Dr Scholls 


Zino- -pad: IGS 











Put one on—the 
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WAGON-MAN. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no capital! Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle the com- 
plete McConnon line—no red tape and no division 
of line. We finance you. You exten — bt our own 
friends and customers when you a cer- 
tain number of these * B.-4 YO a. eS are 
open. Eaoéh one offers a good living with a chance to 














put some nvoney in the bank every week. Honest, y 
men who write promptly are assured of first considera- 
tion. Write today and ask for ‘“no-investment” offer. 
Address The House of Friendly Service, McConnon 


& Company, Desk D-7204, inona, Minnesota. 





SEL FARM 






I) 
~and make big money 


One of the oldest and best known radio man- 
ufacturers wants additional selling agents for 
new air cel! battery radio set. Make money 
for yourself and do your friends and neigh- 
a service by selling this outstanding radio 
—now being distributed direct through farm sell- 
ing agents. Three models at prices so low that 
— nsure steady sales. Manufacturer's name 
fame for quality radio sets make wong eas, 


If you have a good reputation 
| bors, write oe i agent's Spollniore for your 


own neigh 
AMBRO CO., Brightwood P. 0. Mass. 








“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
snug it can’t rock, chafe or be played with 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, have him order it for you. If he does 
not, don’t waste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box. Use 30 days. Pay us when satisfied 


) HART & CO., Box 2136-D Elmira, N. Y. 








Mike led the way to the upended 
stern. 

Two hundred yards away the French 
pores was creeping toward them. A 

undred. Fifty. Twenty-five! The little 
group on the stern of the Trix stood out 
sharply in the gunboat searchlight, and 
the coil of rope that shot toward them 
was plainly visible. 


Carr AIN LePage caught it and pulled 
it in until a tackle with a heavier rope 
fastened to it came over the rail. While 
Mike untied the girls, LePage fastened 
the tackle to the stern rail. 

The gunboat backed water until the 
double rope was taut over the water. A 
breeches buoy jerked swiftly across the 
intervening space. and the men dumped 
the girls into it. 

“You and him next!” the captain or- 
dered, slinging Savell into the basket 
when it returned. 

“Nothing doing! 
wouldn’t ride to E. 


A POUNDING on the lazerette hatch- 


’ Mike snapped. * ‘T 
ell with—” 


way drew their attention to Steuber. | 


“T’ll come clean!” he yelled. “Only don’t 
let me die like a rat in a trap.” 

LePage grunted. “I never seen a sailor 
yet that wasn’t afraid to drown!” 

Mike grinned. “Just the man!” 

They hauled him on deck, and as he 
was practically blind, they had to dump 
him in the basket with Savelil. 

Ten minutes later, they were all safely 
on the deck of the gunboat. Lieutenant 
Havre, in charge, was a tall ruddy- 
faced young man. His eyes sparkled 
with the excitement of the chase, with a 
realization of the adventure he had 
found in his new post. And when he 
could drag his eyes away from Nancy, 
he looked at Mike. 

“T’ll have to put you in irons,” he 
said with obvious reluctance. “But I’ll 
see that you get a square deal when—” 

“Tf that’s the way you're planning to 
treat my brother—” Nancy began. 

“Let me do the talking,” LePage 
grunted. He did, and plenty, too. 

So it was that Mike didn’t mind the 
return voyage at all. Instead of lying in 
irons below deck, he sat on the after 
rail with Helene. And at a discreet dis- 
tance, Lieutenant Havre was proving to 
Nancy that there were Frenchmen who 
liked tomboys. 

The End 


Rural Schools 


Bulletin Contest Winners 
[| Continued from page 23 | 


Often they said they could now discuss 
things intelligently with their parents 
which had to do with farm business and 
homes. Almost every letter had some- 
thing outstanding in it showing some 
good use for Successful Farming. One 
fittle boy said he liked the jokes because 
they were funny. 

The editors of Successful Farming and 
the Rural Schools Bulletin wish to thank 
all the boys and girls and parents and 
teachers who helped to make this con- 
test a success. It is their wish that boys 
and girls in rural schools will continue to 
find Successful Farming as helpful with 
their school work in the future as they 
have in the past. 

Next month you will hear more about 
the winners in the contest. We hope to 
have their pictures for you then. 











“Hola viet on 


him, Son 
Super-X will get him” 


Power to “get there,” even 
in the .22 Shorts! Power to 
drop small game and pests 
beyond the effective range of 
regular .22's. That's Super-X! 
50% more power! 26% 
greater speed! Surprising accuracy! And they 
now sell for the same price as ordinary .22's. 





— -X makes your .22 rifle a real gun. Golden 
loy bullets. Non-corrosive priming.No gun 
ey Nickle-plated shells. Sold every where. 
Mail Coupon for free leaflet and Townsend 
Whelen’s thrilling booklet, “American Big 
Game Shooting.” Western Cartridge Company, 
411 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 


Mesloon Long Range 
SuperX “22's 





i] 

| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
411 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. ! 
Send your Super-X leaflet and Townsend Whelen's | 

] booklet, “American Big Game Shooting. “Both Free. | 
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REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


cause re | 
relgelismmlek’ 
Apply 

st tning 


lame leila. relief 








400 ain peste 
Novelty Yarns an ay 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE 
Phila., Pa. 


1231-S Cherry St., 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written 


: ie old walking cultivator wheels 
put on an old buggy axle make an ex- 
cellent vehicle for wheeling heavy ob- 
jects. When I set off my wagon box, one 
end is placed on this vehicle. By lifting 
the other end, I can then wheel the box 
into the wagon shed.—P. V. H., IIl. 
* 
To open a water pipe line from either 
a spring or a water tank, I screw on a 
common pipe cap and then bore a hole 
in the cap, inserting an inner tube valve 
and stem. Then I pump pressure into 
the pipe until it opens.—J. B. D., Ohio. 
* 


When heating irons on a gas or oil 
stove, if the pyramid-shaped racks hold- 
ing three or four irons are used, be sure 
to have an additional iron in use, which 
keeps the racks always full. Otherwise 
the empty space acts as a chimney, 
drawing the heat away from the irons.— 
Mrs. R. G. 

* 

To overcome danger of 
breaking the hammer 
handle while pulling a 
heavy spike, insert a 
piece of gas pipe over the 
ball of the hammer as 
shown in figure 1. Use 
the gas pipe for leverage 
instead of the handle.— 





by Our Readers 


around the tree trunk. The solu- 
tion to my problem is to dig about 
ten inches of the sod away from 
the tree trunk and put gravel in 
its place.—N. sr Wis. 


I cut-a piece of rubber from an 
old innertube and tack it’ just 
above the locks on my poultry 
house and garage. This covers the lock 
and prevents rain and snow from rust- 
ing the lock or letting it freeze up.— 
Mrs. C. C., N.Y: 

* 

I always use an old innertube in 
which to carry extra sickles for my 
mowing machine.—H. H., Minn. 

* 

To prevent two roosters from fighting, 
tie them together with ‘a heavy cord 
18 inches long.—Mrs. L. H. R., Kans. 


Save butter cartons and when making 
ice box cookies, fill them with the 
dough. Press well into 
corners and when the 

dough is chilled you have 
only to slip open the top 
and bottom flaps and 
slice off the number of 
cookies you wish to bake. 


Mrs. K. S. B., Iowa. 
* 





M. W., Mo. —=— 
* 

Instead of taking my disk apart to 
sharpen each blade separately, I place 
blocks under the boxings of one section. 
Then I put a belt on the shaft of this 
section and connect with my power. I 
sharpen the whole section in a few 
minutes by holding an emery stone 
against the disks as the power spins the 
disk sections. The disks on the other 
sections can be sharpened in the same 
way.—J. B. D., Ohio. 

* 

When taking a jug of water to the 
field for drinking purposes, wrap it well 
with a gunny sack and soak in water. 
The water will stay cold much longer.— 
E. I. A., Wis. 

* 

I used an old bathing 
cap and made doilies from 
it. I laid the rubber flat on 
the table, put a scalloped 
plate over the rubber, and 
traced around it. Then I 
cut the doilies carefully 
with scissors. The cap, 
which was red, made two 
colorful doilies for my 
kitchen window sills. 
These waterproof doilies 
go unusually well in my 
kitchen with its blue walls and white 
woodwork. On each sits a red flower pot 
with a growing plant, as'shown in figure 
2. An old hot water bottle might be used 
in the same way.—Mres. A. C., Ill. 

* 

When mowing the lawn the problem I 

have is getting the grass mowed nice 
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Figure No. 1 





Figure No. 2 


Housecleaning is a 
task dreaded by the 
children as well as mothers, During va- 
cation months, the children, especially 
the boys, accumulate what mother 
terms junk, but may be real treasures to 
the owners. 

I have solved this problem to every- 
body’s satisfaction, and peace reigns in 
the family. Each boy sorts his own col- 
lection, and after mother has cleaned 
the drawer or box, he arranges his 
treasures to suit himself. Each boy (and 
there are four of them, ranging in age 
from 10 to 1g) thas his own individual 
tie rack and shoe compartment. For the 
tie racks, I use the regular cloak hooks 
screwed in the wall in a convenient 
place. Sunday ties are hung on the small 
under hook, second best, 
or everyday ones, on the 
larger top hook. These are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. The 
shoe shelf is run the length 
of the closet, and divided 
into compartments num- 
bered the same as the tie 
racks. This saves steps 
and picking shoes off the 
floor when sweeping and 
dusting. Even the 10-year- 
old likes his own individual 
place for his possessions.— 
Mrs. G. N 

+ 

When vaccinating a hog which is too 
heavy to handle, I take a small rope 
with a loop in one end and fasten the 
loop on the hog’s upper jaw. When the 
rope is tied to a post, the hog pulls back, 
and can be vaccinated.—L.W., Iowa. 

















Figure No. 3 


Cake is such a popular dessert in our 
family that I have learned many secrets 
in the job of making it. 

I used to think it was a job since it 
took time to get things together. Follow 
these rules and you'll have no cakemak- 
ing worries. 

1. Have all baking ingredients handy. 
A search for fat, flour, and baking pow- 
der always checks enthusiasm. 

2. Use good fresh ingredients. 

3. I always have two nested pans in 
which I keep my flour sifter. This avoids 
hunting for paper or something on which 
to sift the flour for any baking purpose. 

4. After baking and icing the cake, | 
like a nice tray on which to keep it. 
Figure No. 3 shows the best type of 
cake safe. The handle holds the lid 
down, and serves as a means of carrying 
the safe. This keeps the cake fresh. It is 
grand for carrying a cake, hot dish, or 
any food to a neighbor’s house or a 
club supper.—M. A. N., Nebr. 


oe 
When drilling holes overhead, take an 
old funnel, or half of a hollow rubber 
ball, and put :t over the bit with the 
open side up. This will catch most of 
the dust. The same method can be used 
on a paint brush to prevent paint ftom 
dripping.—J. M., Wis. 
* 


One can have early watermelons by 
starting them in the house. Use small 
wax containers, such as ice cream comes 
in, fill with rich soil, put 3 or 4 seeds in 
each one, then put the containers in a 
shallow box for convenience in handling. 
When danger of frost is past, peel off 
the wax paper, without disturbing roots, 
and put in the hill prepared for them, 
tamping the soil well—NMrs. H. E. C., 
Nebr. 

+ 

An easy and effective way of hauling 
young calves is to place them in a gunny 
sack, bringing the hind quarters in first 
and then fold the front legs in under- 
neath the body. The sack can be drawn 
tightly around the neck, leaving the 
head outside. The calf can be easily 


hauled this way and will not bruise itself 


from struggling.—E. R. B., Mo. 
* 


To prevent a wagon cover or tent 
from leaking, smear the entire canvas 
with linseed oil, applied with a brush.— 
R. M., Okla. 

* 

When connecting water pipes, put 2 
small amount of white lead on the 
threads before putting them together 
and they will be leakpetot —te P. 











”Velvety Crumb”: 


vat by thi's pou will know a Calumet Cake 


““VELVETY CRUMB” . . . what is it? 
It’s the distinctively fine, moist, 
tender texture that makes baking 
experts say, “This isa Calumet cake!”’ 


Discover this characteristic quality 
r yourself . . . make these tests that 
‘perts use in judging cake: 


EL a bit of Calumet cake be- 

een your thumb and finger. Soft 
velvet . . . delicate as a flower 
tal! Velvety crumb! 


'CH a cut surface of the cake 
th your forefinger. See how it 
rings back . . . how tenderly elastic 
is... how fine and moist. 


r 


STE a morsel of this cake... 
ger over it a moment. Smooth! 


. almost creamy. Your tongue 
recognizes this new velvety texture 
as quickly as it recognizes the de- 
licious taste itself. It is the sign of 
scientifically perfect leavening . . . 
Calumet’s balanced and controlled 
Double-Action. 


For Calumet acts twice—releas- 
ing the tiniest of bubbles, first in the 
mixing bowl and again in the heat of 
the oven, protecting your cake all 
through the mixing and baking. 


It’s the efficiency of this Double- 
Action that makes possible Calumet’s 
special small proportion—only one 
level teaspoon to a cup of sifted 
flour! This is the thrifty standard 
proportion that gives such success to 


all Calumet baking! . . . Calumet is 
a product of General Foods. 


Send for the FREE Calumet Baking Book 


—101 recipes for gloriouscakes 
and quick breads. Carefully 
worked out with Calumet’s 
smallexact proportion tomake 
your baking economical, sure 
to succeed, velvety-textured! 
Mail the coupon to-day. 


Marion Jane Parker, 8. FP. 483 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

_ Please send me, free, the new Calumet Bak- 
ing Book. 


DR cemccmienens 


GS UU 


City... —_ State- —_— 
(Print name and address plainly) 


This offer not good in Canada 
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LOADS OF GOOD BAKING | 


ee 


\CCOMA LE 


Every time a sack of Pillsbury’s Best 
comes in the kitchen door, baking 
troubles go out the window. For 
Pillsbury’s Best is a “balanced” flour. 
That means it will work perfectly for 
anything you want to bake. Pillsbury’s 
Best is not one of these flours that are 
good for bread, but not for biscuits— 
or good for cake, but not for bread. 








Pillsbury’s Best is best for bread, best 
for biscuits, best for cakes, best for 
anything you decide to bake. Because 
it is so dependable, and so perfect for 
all kinds of baking, it is an extremely 
economical flour. And it is a real 
pleasure to use, because it is so easy 
to work with, so light and fine that it 











FOR MEN ONLY- 
A HOT TIP 


_) makes all your baking taste better, and 
look better. Remember—Pillsbury’s 
Best, the “balanced” flour! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
) General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Don’t try to sell your wife the idea by argument. 
More battles are won by guile than by guns. Tell 
her something like this: “When we played cards 
at Ed's the other night, Mrs. Ed made us the best 
pancakes I ever tasted, and made ’em in no time 
at all. I asked her how, and she said, ‘just add a 
little milk to Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, and that’s 
all there is to it’."’ If this doesn’t work immediately 
slip a package of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour into 
the kitchen, and let her find out for herself. 


Nothing is more pleasant than to astonish your 
friends with a truly remarkable cake, and then to 
surprise them still more by telling them you've 
found a new cake flour that’s actually better than 
your old stand-by. It’s called “Pillsbury’s Cake 
Flour” by your grocer—and it’s called “simply 
wonderful” by every woman who tries it. It will 
give you an entirely new idea of the meaning of 
“perfect cake”. It’s worth investigating! Remember 
—Pillsbury’s! 





CONFIDENTIAL 
TO RED-HEADED WOMEN 





y, 








IT'S 
A ROUGH WORLD ! 








... but it should be rougher, in some places. For 
instance, in diet. In our food, most of us need more 
roughage than we usually get. One of the best and 
most enjoyable eating habits is natural bran 
muffins every day. Be sure they are made of natural 
100% bran, Pillsbury’s Wheat Bran. They taste 
better, and they work better. There's a fine muffin 
recipe on the Pillsbury package. Try it. 











